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RHYMES   AND    RENDERINGS. 


DA  WN. 

THE  stars  are  shining  yet ;  the  sleeping  trees 
Are  dimly  folded  in  a  misty  shroud ; 
The  yellow  locks  of  ripening  corn  are  bowed, 

Waiting  the  first  breath  of  the  morning  breeze 
To  thrill  them  into  life.      Slowly  the  cloud 

Of  vapour  rolls  away  across  the  leas, 

And  now  the  drowsy  shepherd  stirs  and  sees 

Dawn  touch  the  east  with  light  and  hears  the  loud 

Glad  carol  of  the  wakening  bird  that  sings 
Mid  pale  green  piped  leaves.     But  far  away 
The  snow-crowned  summits  catch  the  first  red  ray 
Of  springing  sunlight,  and  the  giant  line 
Of  rose-flushed  peaks  in  majesty  divine 

Stands  forth  and  blinds  one  to  all  lesser  things. 


FOREST  PHILOSOPHY. 

ACROSS  the  pine-clad  mountain  side 
Dark  purple  shadows  floated  fast 
Of  morning  clouds  as  o'er  the  wide 
Green  plain  I  rode,  and  came  at  last 

To  where  the  seeming-endless  shade 
Of  forests  that  embrace  the  knees 

Of  tumbled  hills  began  and  made 
The  daylight  into  dusk.     The  breeze 

Sighed  faintly  through  the  tangled  boughs 
In  coils  of  twining  creepers  meshed, 

It  fanned  the  fever  of  my  brows 

And  lulled  my  troubled  heart  to  rest. 

The  tumult  of  the  outer  world, 

Its  useless  toil,  its  idle  strife, 
Were  mute ;  my  spirit's  sails  were  furled, 

I  floated  with  the  tide  of  life — 


FOREST  PHILOSOPHY. 


The  life  of  trees  and  rocks  and  rills, 
Of  birds  and  flowers  and  beasts  of  prey, 

The  life  wherewith  great  Nature  fills 
The  veins  of  all  who  own  her  sway. 

I  felt  it  then  as  ne'er  before, 

The  mystery,  the  charm,  the  spell, 

The  sacred  might  of  Nature's  lore 
I  felt,  and  owned  that  all  was  well. 

What  though  a  world  were  bought  and  sold, 
Bankrupt  alike  in  heart  and  mind, 

Though  men  were  cruel,  hard  and  cold, 
And  women  slight  and  false  and  blind, 

Yet  here  at  least  were  health  and  youth, 
The  pulse  of  life,  the  joy  of  calm, 

The  worship,  face  to  face  with  truth, 

Of  speechless  prayer  and  wordless  psalm, 

Wild-warbled  music,  broken  gleams 
Of  glancing  sunlight,  fragrance,  bloom, 

The  murmur  of  a  hundred  streams 

That  flashed  and  fell  through  glare  and  gloom 
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FOREST  PHILOSOPHY. 


For  that  one  hour  'twas  mine  to  see 
Delusion's  leaden  clouds  unfold, 

To  view  life's  veilless  mystery, 

To  feel  time's  burden  backward  rolled. 


'Twas  years  ago.     Soon,  as  before, 

The  world  drew  tight  its  loosened  rein, 

Its  numbing  weight  I  felt  once  more, 
The  lifted  veil  was  dropped  again ; 

Yet  'tis  not  all  unsweet  to  know 

That  truth  and  joy, though  hid  from  me, 
Still  linger  where  glad  waters  flow 

Through  aisles  of  arching  greenery. 


CROWDED  LIFE. 

"  L'homme  qui  a  le  plus  vecu  n'est  pas  celui  qui  a  comte  le 
plus  d'annees  mais  celui  qui  a  le  plus  senti  la  vie." — J.  J.  Rousseau. 

THE  man  has  not  most  lived  whose  tale  of  years 
Is  longest  in  the  telling.     No,  'tis  he 
Who  has  most  deeply  felt,  most  vividly, 
His  moments  as  they  passed.     Slight  hopes  and  fears 

Make  up  the  lives  of  most  of  us,  and  we 
Our  force  in  joyless  mirth  and  trivial  tears 
Consume  until  the  inexorable  shears 

Cut  short  our  flimsy  thread,  and  soon  the  sea 
Of  Time  effaces  us.     Who  would  not  give 
A  thousand  vapid  days  for  one  that  glowed 
White-hot  with  exquisite  emotion  ?     Poor 
The  soul  that  aimless  years  would  rather  live 
Than  share  such  joy  austere  as  theirs  who  rode 
And  charged  by  Cromwell's  side  on  Marston  Moor. 


A   NIHILIST  LYRIC. 

DARK  is  the  night  still  and  cold, 
Long  have  we  waited  for  dawn  ; 
When  shall  the  clouds  unfold, 
And  the  stone  from  our  grave  be  rolled, 
And  the  veil  from  our  eyes  withdrawn  ? 

Faint  and  stricken  and  blind 

Still  in  the  desert  we  roam, 
Still  we  seek  vainly  to  find 
Him  who  our  wounds  shall  bind, 

Him  who  shall  guide  us  home. 

Once  there  were  stars  overhead, 

Lights  whereby  men  might  steer; 
False  lights,  indeed,  yet  they  shed 
Hopes  that  are  cold  now  and  dead, 
And  in  place  thereof  darkness  and  fear. 

Long  ago  went  forth  the  word 

That  bade  mankind  should  be  free. 
Were  famine  and  dungeon  and  sword 
And  the  scourge  of  a  pitiless  lord 
Our  promise  of  things  to  be  ? 


A   NIHILIST  L  YRIC. 


Justice  is  none  upon  high; 

Each  to  his  own  right  hand 
Let  us  look,  nor  with  fruitless  cry 
Importune  the  deaf  blind  sky  : 

Silent  and  stern  let  us  stand 

Till  Time  give  the  signal  to  smite 

With  supreme  o'er-mastering  blow, 
And  the  sword  of  a  manifold  might 
Shall  shatter  the  kingdoms  of  night 
And  the  walls  of  their  prisons  lay  low. 

Soon  shall  the  roar  and  the  flash 

Of  the  storm  be  upon  us,  and  groans 
Of  the  dying  be  drowned  in  the  clash 
Of  blood-red  steel,  mid  a  crash 
And  thunder  of  falling  thrones. 

In  that  day  shall  the  merciless  sue 
For  mercy  and  shall  not  prevail, 
And  the  tyrannous,  perjured  crew 
That  robbed  and  tortured  and  slew 
Shall  utterly  perish  and  fail. 


A   NIHILIST  L  YRIC. 


Undefiled  by  sceptre  or  crown, 

Equal  fraternal  and  free, 
Men  shall  no  more  cringe  to  nor  frown 
Upon  men,  and  the  sun  shall  look  down 

On  a  purified  earth  and  sea. 


A  JUNGLE  SHRINE. 

THE  sky  with  clouds  that  would  not  break  in  rain 
Was  heavy,  as  with  unshed  tears  the  brain 
Of  one  that  bears  within  his  heart  a  load 
Of  grief,  yet  cannot  weep  for  all  his  pain. 

The  corn's  pale  green  to  white  had  almost  turned  ; 
The  heavy  crimson  poppies  drooping  yearned 

For  air  ;  along  the  narrow  winding  road 
Flame-coloured  blossoms  on  bare  branches  burned. 

Not  a  leaf  moved,  no  bird  had  heart  to  sing, 
Deep  stillness  brooded  over  everything, 

And  swooning  Nature  felt  in  every  vein 
The  weight  and  languid  trouble  of  the  spring. 

I  felt  them  too,  as  listlessly  I  trod 

The  forest  path,  and  on  the  withered  sod 

I  laid  me  down  beside  a  little  fane, 
The  uncouth  shrine  of  some  rude  jungle  god, 


io  A   JUNGLE  SHRINE. 

That  on  the  edge  of  a  wide  grassy  glade, 
Beneath  a  mighty  piftaVs  spreading  shade, 
In  ruin  stood  beside  a  streamlet's  brink 
Whose  shrunken  waters  :twixt  dry  boulders  strayed. 

Scant  worship  the  deserted  temple  knew. 
Its  precincts  now  were  trod  by  footsteps  few, 

Save  when  at  eve  the  wild  deer  came  to  drink, 
Or  nigh%  tiger  roamed  the  thickets  through. 

And  yet  not  quite  forlorn  the  shrine  appeared, 
Still  by  some  rustic  swains  was  it  revered, 

Witness  rice  handfuls  on  the  altar  strewn, 
And  the  rough  lintel  with  vermilion  smeared. 

Wood-cutters  homeward  bound  at  set  of  sun, 
Or  herdsmen  who  when  half  the  day  had  run 

Its  course  took  shelter  here  from  heats  of  noon, 
Had  thus  much  service  to  the  wood-god  done. 

Whose  were  the  hands  that  toiled  this  pile  to  raise 
Of  rough-hewn  stone  in  long-forgotten  days  ? 

To  what  wild  music  sang,  in  what  strange  tongue, 
The  forest  folk  their  uncouth  idol's  praise  ? 


A  JUNGLE  SHRINE.  n 

When  Dionysos  o'er  the  Indian  plain 
In  joyous  riot  led  his  vine-crowned  train, 
Did  some  belated  reveller  who  among 
The  thickets  darkling  strayed,  and  sought  in  vain 

His  comrades  to  rejoin,  find  here  a  home 
And  with  the  forest  people  learn  to  roam, 

And  teach  them  on  the  hollow  shell  to  play, 
And  from  wild  berries  crush  the  purple  foam  ? 

Almost  a  god  might  such  an  one  as  he 

To  the  wood-haunting  folk  have  seemed  to  be, 

And  here  they  haply  held  it  meet  to  lay 
These  stones  to  keep  alive  his  memory. 

And  now,  alike  forgotten,  he  and  they 
For  centuries  have  slept,  and  none  can  say 

The  names  or  fashions  of  them,  nor  rehearse 
Their  works  and  ways  and  words.      Who  dreams  to- 
day 

Of  their  old  wars  and  huntings,  foray,  feud, 
Strife  and  satiety  and  orgies  rude, 

But  I  ? — whose  tribute  of  untuneful  verse 
Is  paid.     So  homeward  through  the  darkening  wood  ! 
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A  DATS  RIDE,   A  LIFE'S  ANALOGY. 

MID  tangled  forest  and  o'er  grass-plains  wide 
By  many  a  devious  path  and  bridle  way, 
Through  the  brief  brightness  of  an  Indian  day 

In  middle  winter  'twas  my  lot  to  ride 

Skirting  the  round-topped  pine-clad  mountain  side. 
While  far  beyond,  against  the  steely  blue 
Horizon,  half  concealed  and  half  in  view, 

Himalya's  peaks  upreared  their  snow-crowned  pride 

In  utter  purity  and  vast  repose. 

I,  ere  the  first  faint  flush  of  morning  glowed 
Within  her  eastern  chamber,  took  the  road, 
And  slowly  riding  between  day  and  night 
I  marked  how  through  the  wan  imperfect  light 

Ghostlike  and  gray  loomed  the  eternal  snows. 


So  near  they  seemed  each  crack  and  crevice  small 
Like  bas-relief  work  showed  while  in  the  light 
Of  ruddy  dawn  gray  changed  through  pink  to  white. 


A   DAY'S  RIDE,   A  LIFE'S  ANALOGY. 


But  soon  the  sun  upclimbing  flooded  all 
The  heavens,  and  then  a  thin  and  misty  pall 
Of  exhalations  rose,  and  pale  of  hue 
And  fainter  ever  those  far  summits  grew, 
Until  the  day  waned  low  and  shadows  tall 
Sloped  eastward.     Then  once  more  in  radiance  clear 
Of  setting  sunlight,  beautiful  as  brief, 
Each  peak  and  crag  stood  out  in  bold  relief 
Till  slowly  pink  faded  to  ghostly  gray. — 
So  through  life's  morning,  noontide,  evening  may 
Ideal  hopes  dawn,  fade,  and  reappear. 
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FISHERMAIDEJSTS  SONG. 

O  CLOUDS  of  the  morning,  what  will  ye  discover 
Of  sunshine  or  rainfall  ere  daylight  shall  wane, 
x\nd  the  night  wind  awaken  that  wafteth  my  lover 
From  far  o'er  the  sea  to  my  arms  once  again  ? 

Your  shadows  across  the  dark  hill-side  are  fleeting, 
They  speed  in  their  flight  over  meadow  and  lea ; 

Will  ye  turn  not  again  and  look  down  on  our  meeting, 
'Twixt  sunset  and  moonrise  at  verge  of  the  sea  ? 

O  breeze  of  the  noonday  that  curlest  the  foam-head, 
Whose  feet  o'er  the  yellow  sand  shiver  and  shine, 

Then  wander  far  inland  by  green  thorp  and  homestead, 
Wilt  thou  linger  not  yet  nor  vouchsafe  me  a  sign  ? 

O  stars  of  the  evening,  in  radiance  soft  glancing 
Gleam  out  through  the  twilight,  besprinkle  the  sky, 

For  yonder  his  sail  o'er  the  white  waves  comes  dancing, 
Shine  bright  o'er  the  sea  for  my  love  draweth  nigh  ! 


A 


NATURE   PENETRALIA. 

SLUGGISH  little  stream  that  loiters  slow 
Between  gnarled  tree  trunks  and  thick  tangled 


And  giant  reeds  in  a  deep  wet  morass 
For  many  a  league,  screened  from  the  fiery  glow 
Of  tropic  sunlight ;  here  and  there  a  row 

Of  small  red  bitterns  sitting  patiently 

Watch  for  the  passing  of  their  finny  prey, 
All  silent  as  the  water's  voiceless  flow ; 
Flash  like  live  opals  through  the  gloom  a  pair 

Of  bronze-winged  doves  ;  and  in  the  inmost  heart 

Of  this  deep  wilderness,  alone,  apart, 

With  mighty  limbs  outstretched,  and  half  shut  eyes, 

Lord  of  the  pathless  forest,  dreaming  lies 
The  deadly  tiger  in  his  darksome  lair. 
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DESOLATION. 

IN  fiercest  heat  of  Indian  June  I  rode 
Across  an  arid  waste  of  burning  sand 
At  midday  ;  all  around  the  lonely  land 
Seemed  desert,  and  in  shrunken  channel  flowed 
The  river  ;  overhead  a  sky  that  glowed 
Not  deeply  blue,  but  wan  with  lurid  glare. 

The  tyrant  sun  with  fixed  unwinking  stare 
Veiled  by  no  cloudlet  in  mid  heaven  abode 
And  crushed  all  nature  with  his  blinding  ray. 
No  living  thing  was  to  be  seen  but  one 
Huge  alligator ;  on  a  sandbank  prone 
The  loathly  saurian  basking  and  serene, 
Grim  genius  of  that  grim  unlovely  scene, 
Fit  type  of  utter  desolation  lay. 
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IN  THE  DOCK. 

A  RAY  of  sickly  sunlight  fell 
Across  the  dusty  court  and  lit 
A  scene  whose  features  quickly  tell 
The  shameful  shameless  tale  of  it. 

A  sea  of  upturned  faces — men 

And  women ;  children,  too,  are  there  ; 

And  midmost  of  that  close-packed  den 
Stands  one  lone  woman,  tall  and  fair. 

Above,  below,  their  eyes  are  hot 
Upon  her  passionless  pale  face. 

She  sees  as  though  she  saw  them  not, 
And  motionless  stands  in  her  place. 

Calm  as  the  judge  upon  his  seat, 

She  sheds  no  tear,  she  heaves  no  sigh ; 

She  has  not  found  her  life  so  sweet 
That  she  should  greatly  fe?r  to  die. 
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IN  THE  DOCK. 


Her  crime,  you  ask  ?     Infanticide. 

Married  ?     Oh  no,  the  common  thing ; 
As  in  and  out  her  ringers  glide 

They  wear,  you  see,  no  wedding  ring. 

Opens  at  last  the  door,  return 

The  jury ;  silence  as  of  death ; 
The  mass  for  eagerness  to  learn 

The  verdict  hardly  seems  to  breathe. 

'Twas  "  Guilty."     Swiftly  through  the  crowd 

A  sudden  gasping  shudder  stole. 
The  words  of  doom  rang  clear  and  loud — 
"  May  God  have  mercy  on  her  soul." 
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RETROSPECT. 

TO  pause  upon  a  point  of  time  and  gaze 
Backward  across  the  waste  of  perished  years, 
Along  the  paths  we  watered  with  our  tears 
Or  cheered  with  songs  and  laughter,  till  the  maze 
Inwoven  of  tangled  tracks  and  winding  ways 

Where  through,  led  by  vain  hopes  and  vainer  fears 
Like  mariners  whom  some  blind  pilot  steers, 
We  thus  far  darkling  wandered,  in  the  rays 
Revealed  of  light  by  hard  experience  won 

Lies  like  a  map  spread  out,  and  we  behold 
With  eyes  unsealed  the  ruin  that  has  been 
Wrought  of  our  lives,  our  better  selves  undone 
By  reckless  ignorance  and  wills  unschooled, — 
Can  any  grief  than  this  be  much  more  keen  ? 
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RIDING  HOME  AFTER  HUNTING. 

IT  was  after  the  run  of  the  season 
On  an  evening  in  early  March, 
And  'twas  surely  no  very  great  treason 
If,  close  by  the  railway  arch, 

I  got  off  my  horse  and  pretended 

To  look  for  a  thorn  in  his  knee, 
While  the  rest  trotting  onwards  extended 

Their  distance  from  Kitty  and  me. 

Then  I  mounted  and  slowly  together 

By  that  little  frequented  lane, 
We  rode  through  the  bright  spring  weather 

And  ran  the  run  over  again. 

How  nearly  my  young  one  had  blundered 

As  off  that  high  bank  he  took, 
We  remarked,  and  much  Kitty  wondered 

How  we  ever  got  over  the  brook. 


RIDING  HOME  AFTER  HUNTING.  s 

Then  that  burst,  too,  wasn't  it  glorious 

As  over  the  meadows  we  raced  ? 
And  Kitty  had  felt  so  victorious 

When  the  Master  himself  she  outpaced. 

But  the  sun  all  this  time  was  sinking 

And  rapidly  waned  the  day, 
And  still  as  we  talked  I  kept  thinking 

Of  something  I  had  to  say. 

Against  that  sequestered  by  road 
There  was  only  one  fault  to  urge — 

It  brought  us  so  soon  to  the  high  road, 

Where  our  ways  might  be  thought  to  diverge. 

My  horse  when  we  came  to  the  junction 
Would  have  turned  to  the  right,  poor  beast ! 

But  to  choose,  of  course,  wasn't  his  function, 
Though  'twas  five  miles  shorter  at  least. 

So  as  I  rode  on  beside  Kitty, 

In  reply  to  her  questioning  look, 
I  remarked — 'twasn't  true,  nor  yet  witty — 

That  'twas  no  matter  which  way  I  took. 
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In  proof  of  which  gracious  assertion 
We  hadn't  gone  far  when  I — well ! 

I  managed  my  blundering  version 
Of  the  old,  old  story  to  tell. 

And  to  hunting  'tis  surely  no  treason 
If  that  day  in  my  memory  bide 

Not  so  much  for  the  run  of  the  season, 
As  because  of  our  homeward  ride. 
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THE  HUNT  OF  THE  MURDERESS. 

AMONG  the  stony,  wooded  hills, 
By  steep  ravine  and  sandy  bay, 
By  shady  pools  and  trickling  rills, 
We  sought  her  all  a  summer's  day. 

Her  tracks,  that  met  us  everywhere, 
To  practised  eyes  their  story  told  ; 

Here  she  had  paused  to  drink,  and  there 
In  the  wet  sand  her  limbs  had  rolled 

Under  the  silent  starlit  night, 

Or  when  the  first  faint  streak  of  morn 

Touched  the  wan  East  with  glimmering  light, 
And  out  of  darkness  day  was  born. 

But  when  the  gruesome  spot  we  found 
Deep  in  a  dried  up  torrent's  bed 

Where  under  tangled  boughs  the  ground 
With  her  last  victim's  blood  was  red — 
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The  herdsman  who^but  yestereve 
Her  deadly  spring  had  stricken  low, 

Slain  without  warning  or  reprieve — 
Oh,  then  was  every  heart  aglow, 

And  keen  was  every  eye  to  catch 
The  first  glimpse  of  the  tawny  hide, 

Or  through  the  tall,  green  cover  watch 
The  stealthy  waving  rustle  glide. 

For  now  in  close-ranked,  serried  mass, 
'Twixt  wall-like  cliffs  of  rugged  stone, 

Through  sheets  of  giant,  plume-topped  grass, 
The  elephants  were  crashing  on 

Shoulder  to  shoulder.     On  mid  glare 
And  scorching  fire-blast  did  we  press 

Eager  to  rouse  within  her  lair 

The  striped  and  sanguine  murderess. 

Onward  and  ever  on  we  swept 
Along  that  lone,  sequestered  glen, 

Till  hark  !  a  growl,  and  forth  she  leapt ; 
A  shot  rang  out,  again  !  again  ! 
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The  volleying  thunder  from  the  hill 

Was  echoed  back  and  multiplied ; 
One  moment  stood  she,  grim  and  still, 

The  red  blood  dripping  from  her  side. 

Then  took  she  up  our  battle  gage, 

And  back  upon  the  line  she  came 
Her  broad  face  all  agrin  with  rage 

With  gray-green  fire  her  eyes  aflame. 

Into  our  midst,  with  strident  roar 

Of  concentrated  hate  she  burst, 
Resolved  to  shun  pursuit  no  more 

But  sell  her  life  for  best  or  worst. 

In  frantic  onset  high  upreared 

Right  through  the  scattered  line  she  broke, 
Then  turned,  and  nought  awhile  was  heard 

But  shot  and  growl  mid  drifting  smoke, 

As  for  some  brief  delirious  space, 

She  fought  and  foamed  and  charged  and  sprung  ; 
Thrice  on  the  elephants  a  place 

She  gained,  and  thrice  was  backward  flung. 
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And  all  we  felt  through  every  vein 

The  ecstasy  of  combat  thrill, 
Till  crashed  a  bullet  through  her  brain, 

And  in  a  moment  all  was  still. 

A  thing  but  now  of  steel  and  fire, 

A  fury  bounding  on  her  prey, 
Mid  trampled  grass  and  trodden  mire 

Dead  in  her  tracks  the  tigress  lay. 
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CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS. 

HE  who  believes  that  all  the  crookedness 
Of  this  world's  crooked  ways  shall,  soon  or  late, 
But   sometime,    somewhere,    somehow    be    made 
straight 
And  all  earth's  wrongs  shall  find  at  last  redress, 
Might  surely  pause  before  he  adds  the  weight 
Of  one  fresh  pang  to  all  the  measureless 
Burden  of  dumb  blind  animal  distress 

That  pleads  against  mankind  at  heaven's  gate. 
Nor  less  should  he  who  holds  that  deeds  once  done 
Are  done  and  there  an  end,  that  there  can  be 
No  straightening  of  things  crooked,  blush  to  know 
That  all  wild  gentle  harmless  creatures  shun 
The  face  of  man  the  torturer  and  flee 

At  his  approach  as  from  their  deadliest  foe. 
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NO  AND    YES. 

ONE  spake  and  said  :  Man  hath  abolished  God  ; 
God's  reign  is  ended,  and  the  reign  of  Man 
Begins  ;  the  chain  is  loosed,  broken  the  rod 

That  fettered  us  and  scourged  since  Time  began. 

The  night  is  over,  risen  is  the  sun. 

Rejoice,  ye  people  that  were  sunk  and  bound 
In  misery  and  iron,  the  fight  is  won, 

Your  tyrant  vanquished,  long-lost  freedom  found. 

The  ancient  riddle  is  resolved  at  length, 

The  ancient  lie  that  tortured  us  disproved, 
Roused  from    false   dreams    Man   shall    renew    his 
strength, 
And  feel  the  weight  that  crushed  his  growth  re- 
moved. 

Bound  by  no  tie  save  human  brotherhood, 
Absolved  from  superstition's  poisoned  stain, 

On  to  the  true,  the  beautiful,  the  good, 
Man  ever  pressing  surely  shall  attain. 
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Another  listening  mused  :     Is  this  indeed 
The  last  result,  the  final  goal  of  thought  ? 

And  was  it  to  evolve  this  crowning  creed 
That  all  the  forces  of  all  time  have  wrought  ? 

Tis  true,  with  superstition's  wars  and  woes 
Time's  record  teems  and  every  soil  is  red ; 

The  noblest,  turned  to  evil,  basest  grows, 

And  worst  corruption  from  best  source  is  bred. 

But  is  it  sure  that  no  diviner  ear 

Than  Man's  hath  ever  hearkened  to  their  cry, 
Who  deemed  that  somewhere  there  was  one  to  hear 

The  myriad-throated  wail  of  agony  ? 

What  of  the  great  ones  of  all  time  whose  trust 
Was  in  a  Consciousness  they  held  divine, 

A  Power  that  on  the  unjust  and  the  just 
Alike,  indeed,  had  bidden  his  sun  to  shine, 

Whom  mercy,  truth,  and  justice  yet  did  please — 
Were  all  the  dead  wise  men  who  thus  believed, 

A  Kempis,  Plato,  Wordsworth,  Socrates, 
Mazzini,  Hugo,  utterly  deceived  ? 
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The  burning  faith  of  prophet  and  of  seer, 

The  patient  trust  of  them  that  work  and  wait, 

Are  these  nought  but  illusion,  but  the  sheer 
Stupendous  satire  of  a  soulless  fate 

On  human  folly  ?    Was  there  nought  of  truth 
Behind  the  vision  of  the  Will  Supreme 

That  dawned  ere  yet  the  world  had  lost  his  youth 
On  some  who  "  did  not  dream  it  was  a  dream  "  ? 

The  wondrous  work,  the  many-sided  mind 

Of  man,  imagination,  science,  art, 
Have  these  ail-blindly  sprung  from  matter  blind, 

A  birth  wherein  no  consciousness  had  part  ? 

Did  primal  atoms  that  had  wildly  clashed 

Through  myriad  years  in  aimless  fruitless  strife, 

By  some  chance  wave  in  some  new  order  dashed 
Unwittingly  evolve  the  germ  of  life  ? 

Or  doth  some  master  purpose  guide  the  march 
Of  Being  from  beginnings  dark  and  deep, 

Until  at  last  through  death's  triumphal  arch 
It  pass  and  into  full  fruition  sweep  ? 
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Howe'er  it  be,  they  surely  have  not  erred 
Who,  hoping  still  that  truth  and  love  extend 

Further  than  eye  hath  seen  or  ear  hath  heard, 
Possessed  their  souls  in  patience  to  the  end. 
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TO  SHELLEY. 

O  SPIRIT  born  of  purest  air  and  fire, 
Whose  tameless  soul  of  visions  wild  and  sweet 
Was  ever  chosen  home  and  refuge  meet, 
Who  rich  in  love,  magnificent  in  ire, 

Unspotted  by  the  world,  with  bleeding  feet 
Didst  tread  thy  cruel  path  of  thorns  and  mire, 
Torn  but  unsoiled,  where  now  resounds  thy  lyre, 

What  sphere  celestial  doth  thy  music  greet  ? 
Ah,  not  for  thee  the  solemn  changeless  glory 
Wherein  the  stately  poet-kings  of  yore 
In  circle  sit  and  sing  were  fittest  home. 
Thou  rather  hauntest,  as  I  deem,  the  hoary 

Caucasian  peaks,  or  clouds  where  skylarks  soar, 
Or  winds  that  curl  the  Adriatic  foam. 
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GEORGE  SAND'S  "VALENTINE:' 

EXQUISITE  idyll,  pearled  with  silver  dew 
Of  far-off  summer  dawns,  whose  springing  beam 
Gilded  smooth  Indre's  faintly  gliding  stream  \ 
Clear  as  the  sky's  own  rain-washed  tender  blue 

That  bent  o'er  that  sweet  valley  where  we  seem 
To  catch  the  whispers  of  the  passion  true 
That  could  not  baffle  fate.     The  winds  that  woo 

The  violet,  the  glancing  rays  that  gleam 
Through  overhanging  boughs  have  shed  their  light 
And  fragrance  on  each  thought  and  word  and  act 
For  them  who  through  the  water-meadows  green 
And  winding  woodland  ways  by  day  and  night, 
O'ermastered  by  thy  nameless  charm  have  tracked 
The  steps  of  Benedict  and  Valentine. 
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LAILA  AND  MOAZZIM. 

IN  ancient  days,  so  old  traditions  tell 
To  him  who  Time's  dim  chronicle  can  spell, 
Within  an  Eastern  city's  high-built  walls 
Dwelt  one  whom  memory  Abul  Hasan  calls, 
An  aged  merchant,  rich  and  great  of  name, 
For  of  his  wealth  had  all  men  heard  the  fame. 

Unnumbered  slaves  served  in  his  stately  house, 
Countless  his  cattle  in  the  field  did  browse  ; 
And  gold  and  purple,  jewels  rich  and  rare 
Had  he  laid  up  in  store.     Yet  did  he  fare 
like  one  brought  up  to  poverty,  nor  aught 
Of  fine  or  costly  for  himself  he  sought, 
And  little  recked  of  wealth.    Proud  man  he  seemed. 
Yet  all  his  riches  idle  toys  he  deemed 
Save  for  his  daughter's  sake  who,  Laila  named, 
Dwelt  still  within  his  house  a  maiden  famed 
For  loveliness  as  he  for  wealth.     Most  fair 
She  was,  the  tresses  of  her  braided  hair 
Flowed  satin  soft  and  black  as  ebony 
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O'er  shapely  shoulders,  and  her  dark  sweet  eye 
That  sometimes  sparkled  with  mirth's  radiance  oft 
With  liquid  light  of  tenderness  was  soft. 
Even  so  with  rippling  waves  a  mountain  stream 
Beneath  glad  sunlight  now  doth  gaily  gleam, 
And  now  with  sadder  music  darkly  flows 
'Neath  shadowy  fragrance  of  wild  myrtle-boughs 
That  fringe  its  banks.    Sweet  was  her  voice  and  clear 
As  bulbul's  note  that  wails  the  dying  year. 
All  loveliness,  in  young  unconscious  grace 
Possessed,  was  hers  of  voice  and  form  and  face, 
Which  no  man  save  her  father  had  beheld. 
Alone  among  her  maidens  dwelt  she,  veiled 
From  eyes  of  all  men  else,  nor  knew  she  aught 
Of  troublous  things  that  vex  the  world,  nor  thought 
Of  passion  and  of  struggle  and  of  strife 
And  all  the  toilsome  bitterness  of  life. 

Yet  were,  perchance,  such  thoughts  of  love  as  range 
Through  maidens'  hearts  to  hers  not  wholly  strange, 
For  of  Farhad  and  Shin'n  she  had  read 
And  wondrous  tales  of  famous  lovers  dead 
She  oftentimes  had  heard  her  women  tell ;  *S 

That  she  was  beautiful  she  knew  full  well,  > 

And  of  her  own  heart's  voice  had  heard  the  spell.    ) 
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Through  many  lands  her  loveliness  was  sung, 
And  from  afar  came  suitors  rich  and  young 
And  noble,  who  to  wed  with  her  were  fain ; 
But  of  her  father  none  consent  could  gain, 
For  set  was  all  his  heart  on  higher  things, 
And  soared  his  hopes  with  more  ambitious  wings. 
And  slowly  day  by  day  his  brooding  passed 
To  fixed  and  settled  purpose,  till  at  last 
He  spoke  and  said,  Hone  save  the  king  alone 
Can  worthy  be  such  loveliness  to  own. 
Now  will  I  go  and  fall  before  his  feet, 
And  tell  him  of  her  beauty,  and  if  meet 
It  seem  to  him  that  Laila  be  his  bride, 
'Tis  well — if  not,  then  let  what  will  betide. 

Thus  musing  Abul  Hasan  rose,  and  gat 
Him  to  the  chamber  where  his  daughter  sat 
Amid  her  maidens,  and  when  all  were  gone 
Forth  at  his  bidding  and  they  two  alone 
Remained,  he  drew  her  to  his  side  and  told 
Her  all  the  purpose  that  his  heart  did  hold 
Concerning  her  ;  and  while  he  spake  the  maid 
Stood  listening,  half  elated,  half  afraid, 
Still  as  if  charmed  by  some  magician's  spell 
Though  quickly  her  sweet  bosom  rose  and  fell. 
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Ere  long  he  left  her,  but  her  wonted  mood 
Was  changed,  and  soon  desire  of  solitude 
Came  o'er  her  spirit,  and  of  life  and  fate 
She  pondered  till  the  starry  night  was  late. 

Now  of  that  land  Moazzim  was  the  king, 
Who,  young  in  years  yet  skilled  in  everything 
That  best  befits  a  prince,  with  righteous  rule 
The  sceptre  swayed  and  set  his  will  to  school 
Of  wisest  teachers  and  before  the,  law 
Subdued  his  heart  with  reverential  awe. 
To  him  nor  feast  nor  wine-cup  nor  the  lithe 
Limbs  of  the  dancing  girl  were  dear ;  the  blithe 
Note  of  the  hunting  horn  and  cry  of  hound 
He  loved  indeed,  yet  little  leisure  found 
To  chase  the  lion  or  the  boar,  for  still 
His  people's  welfare  all  his  thoughts  did  fill. 
Early  and  late  he  toiled  for  them,  and  thus 
His  throne  was  strong,  his  kingdom  prosperous, 
Yet  oftentimes  his  inmost  soul  was  sad 
For  loneliness  in  that  no  queen  he  had 
To  share  his  joys  and  griefs.     Full  many  a  maid 
Noble  and  fair  would  for  his  sake  have  laid 
Aside  her  maiden  veil,  but  in  his  eyes 
None  favour  found,  for  in  mysterious  wise 
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He  seemed  within  his  heart  to  hear  a  voice 
That  said  :  Choose  once,  choose  wisely,  as  thy  ( 

choice  i 

May  be  shall  many  sorrow  or  rejoice.  ' 

And  now  it  came  to  pass  that  as  the  king 
Upon  the  judgment-seat,  vexed  with  the  sting 
Of  such  like  thoughts  sat,  Abul  Hasan  came 
Before  him  grace  of  audience  to  claim, 
Which  granted,  by  encouragement  made  bold 
He  soon  the  purpose  of  his  coming  told, 
And  as  his  tale  he  ended,  May  the  king, 
He  cried,  pardon  his  servant  in  this  thing 
That  he  hath  dared  to  deem  his  daughter  fit 
Beside  his  master  on  the  throne  to  sit. 

With  hand  upon  the  old  man's  shoulder  laid 
Gracious  Moazzim  kindly  answer  made, 
And  vowed  that  on  the  morrow  secretly 
A  trusted  counsellor  should  go  to  see 
The  maiden,  and  disguised  in  private  sort 
Should  be  admitted,  and  if  good  report 
Were  made  of  her  then  should  she  share  the  crown. 

So  Abul  Hasan  to  his  house  went  down, 
And  on  the  morrow  ere  the  morning  sun 
Was  high  came  to  him  from  the  palace  one 
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Whom  of  his  counsellors  the  king  loved  best, 
Faizullah  named.     Him  as  an  honoured  guest 
The  old  man  welcomed,  and  bade  quickly  call 
His  daughter  to  a  secret  chamber  small 
Apart  from  prying  eyes  of  man  or  maid 
Wherein  the  elders  twain  her  coming  stayed- 
Soon  as  her  father's  summons  Laila  heard 
She  rose  in  haste  by  quick  forboding  stirred, 
And  clad  herself  in  silken  raiment  fair 
And  set  a  single  jewel  in  her  hair, 
A  ruby  of  great  price  that,  brought  from  far 
For  her  delight,  blazed  like  a  crimson  star 
Mid  wealth  of  ebon  tresses.     O'er  her  face 
Her  veil  she  drew,  then  passed  with  steady  pace. 
Nor  swift  nor  slow,  down  the  long  corridor, 
And  paused  before  the  aged  counsellor. 

Faizullah  stood  and  gazed  a  little  space 
Upon  the  marvel  of  that  matchless  face 
That  ne'er  before  had  brooked  a  stranger's  eyes, 
As  one  who  dreams  a  dream  of  Paradise. 
But  when  upon  his  raptured  ear  the  spell 
From  rose-red  lips  of  spoken  music  fell, 
The  weight  of  utter  wonder  and  delight 
He  could  no  more  endure,  and  from  the  sight 
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A  moment  turned.     When  next  he  looked,  the  room 
Held  nought  it  seemed  but  emptiness  and  gloom, 
For  silent  as  a  vision  she  had  fled. 

A  few  brief  words  of  hurried  parting  said, 
Faizullah  to  the  merchant  bade  farewell 
And  hasted  towards  the  palace,  keen  to  tell 
Unto  Moazzim  the  good  news  he  brought. 
But  ere  he  reached  the  gates  a  sudden  thought 
Flashed  darkly  through  his  brain  and  checked  his 
speed. 

Are  then,  he  mused,  the  tidings  good  indeed 
Which  I  thus  haste  to  bear  unto  the  king, 
Or  is  it  swift  destruction  that  I  bring 
Upon  this  people  and  my  master's  throne  ? 
How  will  it  be  with  him  when  he  shall  own 
This  bride  whose  loveliness  can  turn  to  flame 
The  hearts  of  men  and  deaden  fear  and  shame  ? 
Will  not  his  ear  grow  deaf,  his  eye  grow  blind 
To  all  things  else  but  her,  like  idle  wind 
Unheeded  pass  him  by  his  people's  cries, 
While  captive  in  her  silken  toils  he  lies  ? 
But  no  !  it  shall  not  be.     Men  shall  not  say 
In  days  to  come,  Moazzim  fell  a  prey 
To  woman's  wiles,  who  else  his  country's  pride 
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Had  haply  been ;  no  woman's  whim  shall  guide 
This  kingdom's  course,  or  write  disgrace  and  stain 
Across  the  record  of  Moazzim's  reign. 

On  well-meant  guile  he  thus  determining 
Entered  the  palace  gates  and  sought  the  king. 
To  whom  in  slighting  fashion  of  the  maid 
He  spoke  as  worthy  in  no  wise  to  wed 
With  royal  blood,  but  one  who  well  might  be 
Wife  to  some  meaner  man  of  low  degree, 
No  mate  for  kings.     Moazzim  doubted  not 
His  truth,  and  in  some  little  while  forgot 
The  merchant  and  his  daughter,  and  with  sore 
Yet  steadfast  heart  lived  on  as  heretofore. 

But  Abul  Hasan,  unto  whom  the  king 
With  kindly  words  had  written  that  the  thing 
He  hoped  for  could  not  be,  against  his  fate 
With  wrath  and  wounded  pride  waxed  desperate, 
And  having  in  few  words  and  pitiless, 
Like  one  self-scorning  for  his  own  distress, 
Bade  Laila  dream  no  more  a  king  to  wed, 
He  gat  him  forth,  and  ere  a  week  had  fled, 
Of  all  the  lovers  who  their  suit  had  pressed 
For  her,  the  meanest  and  the  lowliest, 
Kareem  by  name,  he  chose  and  as  in  grim 
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Disdain  of  both,  bestowed  the  maid  on  him. 

So  these  were  wedded  with  but  little  cheer 
Or  show  of  festal  mirth  or  bridal  gear, 
And  Laila  with  her  unloved  husband  dwelt 
In  sordid  guise  and  poor,  and  hourly  felt 
The  bitterness  of  death  in  life  begun ; 
And  thus  for  her  the  weary  weeks  wore  on. 

But  when  it  came  to  pass  that  on  a  day 
The  king  rode  forth  in  full  procession  gay 
Unto  a  holy  shrine  whereto  the  road 
Lay  past  the  house  in  which  Kareem  abode, 
Then,  ere  the  long  array  was  yet  in  sight, 
Laila  made  haste,  and  silken  raiment  white 
She  did  upon  her,  and  for  diadem 
She  bound  her  tresses  with  no  gold  or  gem, 
But  the  great  ruby  in  her  ebon  hair 
Blazed  like  a  star.     "  Surely  I  am  most  fair. 
Why  of  my  beauty  did  the  king  think  scorn  ?  " 
She  sighed ;  and  when  upon  her  ear  was  borne 
The  trumpet's  blare  and  the  array  drew  nigh 
She  murmured  as  she  sought  the  housetop  high, 
"  This  once  at  least,  if  God  so  give  me  grace, 
Moazzim  shall  behold  me  face  to  face." 

And  now  the  bright  procession  nearer  drew, 
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And  midmost  of  them  all  and  full  in  view 
Moazzim's  self  came  riding  royally, 
Faizullah  at  his  side,  whose  roving  eye 
Ranged  ever  to  and  fro  until  it  fell 
Where  Laila  standing  gazed  below,  and  well 
He  knew  the  face  of  her  who  now  a  queen 
But  for  his  false  report  had  surely  been. 

His  half  checked  cry  of  wonder,  as  it  chanced, 
Moazzim  heard  and  turning,  upward  glanced. 
A  moment  gazed  he  on  that  face  divine, 
Then  dropped  again  his  eyes,  nor  any  sign 
Made  more  than  makes  the  fleeing  stricken  deer 
That  bears  away  the  hunter's  fatal  spear. 
So  passed  the  king  in  silence  through  the  crowd 
Of  them  that  blessed  him  and  before  him  bowed, 
Nor  salutation  due  nor  courteous  smile 
Forgot  to  render,  though  he  felt  the  while 
Foreboding  deep  within  his  inmost  soul 
That  all  his  days  were  drawing  towards  some  goal 
Of  joy  untold  or  measureless  despair. 

But  at  the  shrine  when  he  had  bent  in  prayer, 
And  to  the  palace  back  returned,  he  bade 
Enquiry  concerning  her  be  made 
Who  on  the  housetop  stood  as  he  rode  by. 
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Then  went  a  servant  forth  and  presently 
Returning  made  report.      She  whom,  he  said. 
The  king  to-day  beheld  is  newly  wed 
To  one  Kareem,  a  churl  of  low  degree, 
And  none  knows  why,  but  of  her  father  he 
Was  chosen,  whom  men  Abul  Hasan  call, 
A  merchant  old  and  wealthiest  of  all 
That  in  this  land  abide. 

Each  crushing  word 
With  changeless  face  and  calm  Moazzim  heard, 
Dismissed  the  messenger,  then  turned  and  bent 
A  gaze  of  sorrow  wrath  and  wonder  blent 
That  seemed  to  say,  Why  hast  thou  done  this  thing  ? 
Upon  Faizullah,  who  before  the  king 
Fell  prone  and  strove  with  broken  utterance 
To  tell  the  tale  of  guile  that  time  and  chance 
Had  brought  to  light.      Awhile  Moazzim  paced 
The  chamber  to  and  fro,  then  turned  and  faced 
Once  more  upon  Faizullah,  and  in  low 
And  broken  voice  pronounced  his  sentence  :  Go  ; 
I  can  forgive  thee,  for  I  can  believe 
That  not  with  ill  intent  didst  thou  deceive 
Me  who  had  trusted  thee,  but  never  more 
Can  I  endure  to  see  thee  as  before. 
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Thy  presence  to  intolerable  woe 

Would  add  a  pang  yet  keener,  therefore  go. 

He  spoke  and  turned  away,  but  as  he  went 
Faizullah  clasped  his  knees  and  cried — Relent, 

0  king,  relent,  and  hearken  once  again 
Unto  thy  slave.     Are  not  the  lives  of  men 
Within  thine  hand  to  let  live  or  to  slay  ? 
What  matters  it  her  father  cast  away 
Her  loveliness  upon  a  graceless  churl 

As  one  who  flings  to  swine  a  flawless  pearl, 

Despising  or  unwitting  of  its  worth  ? 

The  king's  arm  is  not  shortened ;  put  it  forth 

And  take  the  bride  none  but  thyself  should  own, 

Or,  better  if  it  please  thee,  I  alone 

Will  seek  Kareem,  and  little  doubt  that  ere 

The  night  hath  fallen  by  foul  means  or  fair 

1  shall  return  again  and  with  me  bring 

Her  whom  thine  heart  desireth  ;  so  the  king 
Shall  joy  once  more  and  happy  years  shall  live, 
And  that  unwitting  fault  of  mine  forgive. 

More  had  he  spoken,  but  Moazzim's  wrath 
Blazed  forth  in  sudden  fury  ;  from  his  path 
He  spurned  the  tempter  and  in  words  of  fire 
Let  loose  the  pent-up  tempest  of  his  ire  : 
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Peace  !  greybeard  villain,  whose  corrupted  heart 
Would  fain  deem  all  men  even  as  thou  art, 
As  black  and  base — for  that  my  royal  name 
Thou  thoughtest  to  defile  with  crime  and  shame, 
To  turn  my  kingly  office  to  a  cloke 
For  lust,  a  mask  for  murder's  bloody  stroke, 
Truth  to  dethrone  and  set  up  in  her  room 
A  lie — for  these  things  hearken  to  thy  doom, 
I  banish  thee,  and  if,  a  week  gone  by, 
On  soil  of  mine  thou  tarriest  thou  shalt  die. 
And  now,  forth  from  my  sight ! 

So  spake  the  king, 
And  from  him  put  away  the  evil  thing, 
And  so  Faizullah  into  banishment 
Fared  forth  ;  but  ere  a  week  was  fully  spent 
Sick  lay  Moazzim,  crushed  beneath  the  weight 
Of  longing  thwarted  by  the  hand  of  fate, 
And  little  cared  to  live,  for  life  to  him 
Was  sweet  no  more,  but  desolate  and  dim. 
For  ever  'twixt  himself  and  joy  he  saw 
The  great  gulf  fixed  of  stern  and  sacred  law, 
Whereunto  he  from  youth  had  framed  his  will, 
And  though  it  slew  him  would  obey  it  still. 
Not  long  could  he  maintain  the  unequal  strife 
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Against  the  fire  that  preyed  upon  his  life 
Consuming  soul  and  body  in  its  flame, 
And  when  the  first  days  of  the  new  year  came 
Moazzim  lay  a  dying,  and  the  cry 
Of  lamentation  loud  went  up  on  high. 

Now  Laila  though  she  mourned  not  with  the  rest 
Within  her  heart  made  moan,  but  little  guessed 
Herself  his  slayer,  till  at  eventide, 
Lo !  as  the  sun  went  down  Moazzim  died. 
Then  ere  the  night  fell  came  a  messenger 
Who  placed  within  her  hand  a  casket  fair, 
And  with  no  word  but,  From  the  king  !  was  gone, 
Nor  tarried  question.     Laila  left  alone 
In  wonder  and  with  trembling  hand  made  bold 
To  ope  the  casket  wrought  of  pearl  and  gold, 
And  found  a  tablet  scroll  of  ivory 
With  these  words  writ  :     For  Laila 's  love  I  die. 

So  passed  Moazzim,  and  his  people's  tears 

Dried  soon  •  but  Laila  mourned  him  all  her  years. 
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A   SEEKER  AFTER    GOD. 

IN  silent  trance  of  visionary  thought, 
Beneath  a  giant  pipal  tree  o'ergrown 
With  creepers  whence  small  doves  made  mellow 

moan, 
Sat  like  an  image  of  brown  marble  wrought, 

Motionless  as  a  form  of  carven  stone, 
The  ancient  eremite.     The  world  was  nought 
To  him  or  the  world's  doings,  who  but  sought 

Freedom  from  bonds  of  sense.     Speechless,  alone, 
Uncomforted,  full  fifty  years  of  heat 

And  cold  and  rain  he  sitting  there  had  braved, 
Still  brooding  on  the  mysteries  of  birth 
And  life  and  death.     A  tiger-skin  for  seat, 

A  bowl,  a  staff  with  figures  quaintly  graved 
Were  all  his  portion  of  the  gifts  of  earth. 
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AN  INDIAN  RIVER, 

LONG  arid  levels  of  gray  sand  that  glow 
With  light  until  the  gazing  eye  grows  blind; 
Long  beds  of  giant  grass  swayed  by  the  wind. 

In  sealike  billows  tossing  to  and  fro ; 

Long  shallow  stretches  of  waste  water,  lined 

With  curlews  and  brown  bitterns,  row  on  row, 

And  shy,  quick-flitting  terns.     Now  swift,  now  slow, 
They  circle  round  the  hugest  of  his  kind, 

Yon  alligator,  black  with  age  and  vast 
Of  girth,  who  lies  in  basking,  lonely  state, 
Dreaming  dull  bestial  dreams  and  saturate 
With  sunshine.     Far  away  the  cumbrous  sails 
Of  some  slow  craft  mark  where  the  river  trails 

His  muddy  waters  through  the  sandy  waste. 
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AMONG    THE  HILLS. 

Stanzas  suggested  by  rambles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bhainsahi 
Pass,  between  the  Bahraich  district  of  Oudh  and  Naipal. 

THE  morning  star  is  shining  still, 
The  grassy  slopes  are  dank  and  hoar, 
Cold  is  the  western  breeze  and  chill, 

Coldly  the  streamlet  clatters  o'er 
Its  rocky  bed  in  bubbling  foam, 
As  fretting  for  its  mountain  home 

Where  yonder  summit  steep  and  stark 
Frowns  on  the  upward  struggling  pines 

That  scale  his  sides.  Above  the  dark 
Green  phalanx  his  grim  forehead  shines 

Lit  redly  by  the  herald  ray 

That  comes  to  tell  of  dawning  day. 

But  here  in  twilight  faint  and  dim 

Along  the  darkling  path  we  wend, 
Now  low  beside  the  water's  brim. 
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Now  mounting  high  our  steps  ascend 
Some  little  wooded  spur,  and  then 
Once  more  we  stride  adown  the  glen. 

The  jungle  cock  crows  loud  and  clear, 
And  once  or  twice  we  seem  to  catch 

A  distant  sambar's  call,  or  hear 
A  low  growl  as  we  pass  the  patch 

Of  wet  sand  by  the  panther's  lair 

Seamed  with  his  footprints  here  and  there. 

But  soon  against  a  steeper  hill 

With  faces  set  our  backs  we  bow, 
And  climb  and  pant  and  climb  until 

We  pause  at  length  and  gaze  below, 
Standing  upon  a  rocky  ledge 
That  crowns  the  sheer  cliff's  beetling  edge. 

Rustic  tradition  tells  that  here, 

Beneath  this  arching  crag,  abode 
In  ancient  days  an  aged  faqir, 

Who  well  could  charm  the  forest  brood ; 
His  spells  the  fiercest  tiger  knew 
And  listening,  tame  and  gentle  grew. 
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Strange  were  such  lot,  from  youth  to  age, 
Through  heat  and  cold,  in  cairn  and  storm, 

Never  to  quit  this  narrow  stage, 
Hardly  to  see  a  human  form, 

Save  when  with  toilsome  steps  and  slow 

Pack-laden  hill-folk  come  and  go ; 

Absolved  from  earthly  cares  and  ties 
To  brood  and  ponder,  night  and  day, 

On  Being's  nameless  mysteries, 
In  noontide  glow,  in  twilight  gray  ; 

To  commune  with  the  starry  crew, 

The  moon,  the  nightwind  and  the  dew ; 

And  having  reached  at  length  the  bound 

Of  life,  companionless  to  die, 
And  through  the  darkness  hear  the  sound 

Of  that  slow  footfall  drawing  nigh, 
Alone  to  yield  the  latest  breath 
And  sink  into  the  arms  of  Death. 

Such  fate  was  his  in  days  of  old 

Who  where  we  now  are  standing  dwelt. 
Peace  to  his  ashes  !     But  behold, 
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The  mists  of  dawn  begin  to  melt, 
And  veilless  all  before  our  eyes 
The  mighty  panorama  lies. 

To  east  and  west  on  either  hand 
A  broad  green  belt  of  forest  runs, 

The  girdle  of  the  goodly  land 
Beyond,  that  glitters  in  the  sun's 

High-risen  beams.     That  gleaming  line 

Marks  where  the  Rapti's  waters  shine 

Across  the  level  sea-like  plain 
That  quivers  in  the  blaze  of  heat 

Until  the  wearied  eye  is  fain 

To  seek  once  more  a  cool  retreat 

Amid  the  impenetrable  shades 

Of  these  sequestered  forest  glades. 

How  oft  in  hours  of  fret  and  care, 
Of  outward  toil  and  inward  gloom, 

My  thought  has  been  :     What  joy  it  were 
Could  I  but  change  the  stifling  room, 

Whose  air  is  laden  all  day  long 

With  dismal  tales  of  cureless  wrong 
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For  that  loved  perch  among  the  hills, 
The  punkah's  rusty  monotone 

For  murmur  faint  of  trickling  rills, 
The  jaded  reader's  tuneless  drone 

For  all  the  notes rof  joy  and  strife 

That  swell  the  «f^  of  forest  life. 

And  even  now  I  feel  the  vein 

Of  wayward  impulse  strong  within 

To  sunder  every  link  and  chain 
That  binds  me  to  the  fevered  din 

Of  crowds,  with  little  strength  or  hope 

With  one  of  all  their  ills  to  cope. 


It  may  not  be ;  the  greenwood  wild 
Can  be  no  home  for  such  as  me  ; 

The  world  reclaims  its  dreaming  child. 
And  bids  the  foolish  vision  flee ; 

Enough,  'tis  gone ;  but  not  the  less 

Dwells  there  a  power  to  sootheand  bless 
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In  trackless  wood  and  sunless  glen, 
In  water  meadows  green  and  wide, 

In  glassy  mere  and  reedy  fen, 
And  rugged  breadths  of  mountain  side  ; 

Still  through  life's  fitful  storm  and  shine 

May  memories  of  these  be  mine. 
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TO   GIUSEPPE  MAZZINI. 

DEAR  unto  all  men  who  hold  freedom  dear, 
A  dread  to  all  who  fawn  on  tyranny, 
Mazzini !    shall  thy  name  for  ever  be, 

Thou  in  whose  soul  dwelt  no  self-love  nor  fear, 

Who  hadst  no  aim,  no  motive,  but  the  sheer, 
Inexorable  longing  that  the  right 
Should  vanquish  wrong,  day  triumph  over  night, 

And  truth  extend  her  sway  from  sphere  to  sphere. 

Thou  with  the  passion  of  a  spirit  free, 

From  individual  hopes  upon  the  shrine 
Of  Italy  didst  pour  the  priceless  wine 
Distilled  from  that  great  heart  thyself  laid'st  waste 
For  her  sake  ;   wherefore  let  her  children  haste 

To  celebrate  thy  name  from  sea  to  sea. 
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TO   GEORGE  ELIOT. 

WISEST  of  women,  largest-hearted,  best 
Interpreter  of  all  the  tangled  skein 
Of  diverse  threads  woven  of  joy  and  pain  ■ 
Of  hope,  and  fear,  and  passion,  and  unrest, 
Uncertainty,  and  seriousness,  and  jest, 

That  make  our  modern  life — mistress  and  guide, 
Thou  art  gone  from  us,  but  thy  thoughts  abide. 
By  no  new  word  of  thine  shall  we  be  blest, 
Yet  much  remains  ;  thy  pages  still  shall  yield 

Strength  to  the  weary,  to  the  darkling  sight ; 
Thyself  dids't  tread  the  path  that  leads  to  light 
With  bleeding  foot-prints ;   shafts  of  agony 
Did  pierce  thine  own  soul  also,  that  in  thee 
The  thoughts  of  many  hearts  might  be  revealed. 
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A   LONG    WAY  AFTER  HEINE. 

WHAT  tumult  fierce  streams  through  my 
veins, 
What  leaden  band  my  heart  constrains, 
What  fevered  vision  hath  beguiled 
My  throbbing  brain  with  fancies  wild  ? 

Upon  a  summer  midnight  fair, 
Methought  I  wandered,  full  of  care 
And  vexed  with  weird  imaginings 
Of  dimly  shadowed,    doubtful  things, 

Adown  a  tangled  forest  glade 
Where,  till  mine  own,  had  never  strayed 
A  human  foot.     My  course  around 
Gnarled  trunks  and  ragged  boulders  wound, 

And  loathly  serpents,  flaming-eyed, 
Crawled  swiftly  by  on  either  side, 
And  flapping  wings  of  bat  or  bird 
Unseen  the  sombre  foliage  stirred. 
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And  sometimes,  ghostly  faces  stared 
Upon  me  through  the  gloom,  and  glared 
With  ominous  eyes  as  if  they  knew 
Some  dreadful  deed  I  came  to  do. 

At  last,  from  out  that  darksome  wood 
I  won  my  way,  and  lo  !  I  stood 
Upon  a  wide  and  trackless  plain 
Where  ever  onward  I  was  fain 

To  wander,  though  but  little  cheer 
Or  hope  of  comfort  did  appear ; 
Some  secret  impulse  urged  me  on, 
Or  farther  else  I  had  not  gone. 

The  stars  shone  bright,  the  crescent  moon 
Was  near  to  setting,  and  full  soon, 
Blood-red  and  large  behind  a  bank 
Of  slowly  rising  cloud  she  sank. 

Onward  I  wended  wearily, 

When  lo  !  my  hands  in  ecstasy 

I  clasped,  and  stood  and  cried  aloud, 

For  straight  in  front,  above  the  cloud 
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A  sudden  star  upon  my  view 
Had  dawned,  and  mystic  rapture  new 
Possessed  my  spirit,  and  unsealed 
A  secret  ne'er  before  revealed. 

My  eyes  with  solemn  tears  were  blurred, 
My  heart  with  wild  pulsations  stirred, — 
My  natal  star  I  recognized, 
Of  all  I  feared,  and  all  I  prized 

Mysterious  arbiter  ;  the  hour 
Had  come  at  last,  the  hidden  power 
That  still  my  destiny  had  swayed 
Before  my  eyes  were  open  laid. 

No  more  should  baffled  searchings  vex 
My  striving  spirit  nor  perplex 
The  working  of  my  anxious  brain ; 
All  secret  things  should  now  be  plain, 

All  clashing  impulses  of  life, 
Conflicting  currents,  endless  strife 
Of  soul  and  sense  in  discord  wild 
Should  once  for  all  be  reconciled. 
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The  thought  was  rapture.     On  I  sped 
In  eager  course,  and  overhead 
Clearer  and  clearer,  brighter  far, 
And  ever  nearer,  drew  the  star. 

Sudden  I  checked  my  steps  to  gaze 
In  speechless  trance  of  wild  amaze 
For  lo  !  my  planet  from  on  high 
Came  swiftly  sliding  down  the  sky. 

It  glowed,  the  orb  of  my  desirej 
A  boat  of  white  translucent  fire  ; 
As  through  the  aether  clear  it  sailed 
Long  lines  of  light  behind  it  trailed. 

In  vesture  pure  and  white  arrayed 
Within  the  boat  there  sat  a  maid 
Whose  tresses  o'er  her  shoulders  rolled 
In  ruddy  wealth  of  streaming  gold. 

Her  face, — but  ah  !  what  ear  hath  heard, 
What  mortal  tongue  can  frame  the  word 
To  paint  the  unearthly  beauty  fit, 
That  those  celestial  features  lit  ? 
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Closer,  and  closer  still  she  came, 
And  all  my  heart  seemed  liquid  flame ; 
I  know  not  what  I  hoped  or  dreamed 
But  heaven  itself  achieved  I  deemed. 

To  clasp  her  now  my  arms  were  spread, 
Her  eyes  on  mine  love's  radiance  shed, 
Her  lips  love's  music  seemed  to  speak, 
Her  tresses  swept  across  my  cheek — 

One  moment  clung  her  lips  to  mine, 
One  moment  was  I  half  divine  ; 
The  next — Ah,  God  !  that  faultless  face 
Had  fled,  had  changed,  and  in  its  place 

A  nameless  horror,  white-eyed,  gray, 
With  snaky  ringlets  grinning  lay 
Within  my  arms  ;  in  flame  and  smoke 
It  vanished,  and  I  shrieked  and — woke  ! 
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HEINE. 

GROUND  sleep  the  dead  who  lie  in  German  earth  : 
U      So  saidst  thou,  but  0  Heine,  not  for  thee 

Such  sleep  as  theirs.     Save  love  for  Germany 
Little  in  thee  was  German.     At  thy  birth 
Large  wealth  of  scorn,  unconquerable  mirth, 

A  heart  untameable  and  savage  wit, 

Blent  with  a  strain  of  pathos  infinite 
The  gods  vouchsafed  thee,  and  what  these  were  worth 
Thou  taughtest  all  men  from  thy  mattrass  tomb. 

Child  of  the  Revolution  wert  thou,  yea, 
Revolt  incarnate  ;  and  its  meetest  home 

Thine  aweless  spirit  in  its  brightest  day 
In  that  bright  city  found  where  now,  thy  doom 

Of  strife  fulfilled,  thou  restest  from  the  fray. 
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AFTER  LONG    YEARS. 

I  LEFT  behind  the  swarthy  plain 
That  in  mid- April  sunlight  glowed, 
And  slowly  travelled  once  again 
The  rugged,  well-remembered  road 

That  under  sparse  and  scanty  shade 

Of  scorched  and  straggling  forest,  round 

Low  stony  spur  and  blackened  glade 
And  thirsty  water-courses  wound 

Until  the  gorge  came  full  in  view 
Where  Kauriala  cleaves  the  hills 

And  with  transparent  waters  blue 
His  brimming  rock-bound  basin  fills. 

I  flung  me  down  beside  the  marge 
With  eyes  on  that  fair  landscape  bent, 

And  drinking  in  its  beauty  large 
Lay  lapt  in  silent  deep  content. 
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Great  solemn  slopes  of  mountain-side 

Suffused  with  setting  sunlight  lay  ; 
Above,  the  weather-beaten  pride 

Of  naked  summits  stern  and  gray, 

By  many  a  landslip  scarred  and  seamed, 
Stood  out  against  the  evening  sky ; 

Below  the  glassy  river  gleamed 
In  tranquil  volume  sweeping  by, 

Until  upon  a  rocky  shoal 

Its  current  broke  in  foam  and  noise 
Whose  murmur  o'er  my  spirit  stole 

Like  some  caressing,  slumbrous  voice 

Telling  a  tale  of  peace  and  joy, 

Of  life  absolved  from  gloom  and  care, 

Of  love  unstained  that  cannot  cloy 
And  free  as  breath  of  mountain  air. 

But  soon  a  sudden  thought  across 
My  thread  of  happy  musing  broke, 

And  all  its  joy  to  sense  of  loss 
Was  turned  as  by  enchantment  stroke. 
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I  thought  of  one  who  loved  me  well, 
And  whom  I  loved,  in  days  gone  by, 

Whose  lot  had  fallen  as  mine  fell 
Beneath  the  blazing  Indian  sky, 

And  who  like  me  had  wandered  here, 
Whose  feet  along  these  paths  had  strayed 

Long  since,  for  whose  delighted  ear 
The  stream  this  selfsame  music  made, 

Who  might  upon  this  very  stone 

Have  sat  and  dreamed  of  things  to  be, 

Whose  presence  had  been  felt  and  known 
By  rock  and  hill-side,  stream  and  tree. 

But  now  my  friend  who  loved  me  well, 
And  whom  I  loved,  in  days  that  were, 

Was  mine  no  more  ;  estrangement  fell 

Had  wrecked  and  marred  our  friendship  fair. 

And  at  the  thought  all  beauty  fled 

The  scene,  the  hills  grew  cold  and  wan, 

The  golden  water  turned  to  lead 
And  with  reproachful  murmur  ran 
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That  seemed  to  say :  The  fault  was  thine 
That  rent  affection's  bond  and  tore 

Linked  lives  apart.     Take  this  for  sign 
Thy  friend  shall  be  thy  friend  no  more. 


F    2 
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AUGUST,   1877. 

INTOLERABLE  heat  and  blinding  glare 
Of  cruel  sunlight  piercing  as  a  sword, 
Like   molten  waves   from   some   great  chauldron 
poured, 
Were  heavy  on  the  earth  and  in  the  air. 

For  weeks  the  blast  of  raging  fire  had  roared 
Across  the  fields  that  had  been  green  and  fair 
And  now  were  brown  and  bladeless,  scorched  and 
bare. 
Dark  murky  clouds  far  to  the  northward  loured, 
But  the  rain  came  not,  and  the  longing  grew 
Almost  to  madness  for  some  quiet  nook 
In  the  far  island  home  beyond  the  seas, 
There  to  stand  ankle-deep  in  grass  and  dew, 
Or  under  soft  grey  skies  beside  a  brook 
To  wander  in  the  shade  of  English  trees. 
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ANTICIPA  TIONS. 

AH,  love,  no  more  mid  wild-wood  flowers 
In  sight  of  yonder  English  home 
Between  the  trees  will  it  be  ours 
Together  hand  in  hand  to  roam. 

Beneath  our  feet  no  more  will  lie 
This  mossy  carpet  pearled  with  dew, 

Nor  arch  above  our  heads  this  sky 
Of  gold  and  grey  and  tender  blue. 

The  throstle's  song  no  more  for  us 
Shall  usher  cheerful  morning  in ; 

Nor  shall  our  noonday  silence  thus 
The  blackbird  break  with  joyous  din. 

But  far  away  across  the  world 

O'er  many  a  league  of  land  and  sea 

By  steamship  and  by  railway  hurled 
In  rapid  flight  we  soon  shall  be. 
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No  more  by  high-banked  ferny  lanes 
On  English  horses,  but  o'er  wide 

Unbroken  stretch  of  Indian  plains 
On  Arab  steeds  we  soon  shall  ride. 

And  much  I  fear  lest  scorching  sun 
And  tropic  rain  and  lonely  hour 

And  thought  of  home  delights  foregone 
Should  pale  thy  cheek,  my  English  flower. 

Yet  truce  be  to  this  gloomy  mood ; 

Though  much  be  lost  yet  much  abides, 
And  who  can  tell  how  much  of  good 

The  future  in  her  bosom  hides. 

We  two  are  strong  enough  to  bear 
Together  all  that  fortune  sends, 

And  struggle  on,  content  to  share 
A  life  that  works  for  noble  ends. 
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THE   GODS  OF  HAMATH. 

Where  are  the  gods  of  Hamath  and  of  Arphad  ?    Where  are  the 
gods  of  Sepharvaim  ? — Isaiah  xxxvi.  19. 

WHAT  record  now  save  that  sonorous  verse 
Whose  echoes  on  the  air  like  music  float 
Survives  of  them  whom  the  Assyrians  smote 
And  left  their  gods  forlorn  of  worshippers  ? 

Ah,  who  can  say  with  what  weird  ritual, 

What  torture  penance,  what  despairing  cry, 
When  with  his  hosts  Sennacherib  drew  nigh 

Their  ministers  on  those  strange  gods  did  call, 

And  called  in  vain?  Poor  gods,  who  could  not  save 
Samaria  from  out  the  great  king's  hand, 
What  shape  ye  wore  in  that  far  Syrian  land 

Or  where  broad  Tigris  rolls  his  glittering  wave, 

W" ho  knoweth  now  ?   Tradition  answers  not, 

Nought  of  your  deeds  can  history  rehearse, 
Nor  record  yield,  save  that  sonorous  verse 

W7hose  echoes  on  the  air  like  music  float. 
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THERE  AND  HERE. 

FAR  away 
O'er  the  blue 
Hillsfestray, 

When  the  dew 
Pearls  the  grass, 

And  the  stream 
Down  the  pass 

In  the  gleam 
Of  the  dawn 

Sparkles  bright, 
Past  the  lawn 

And  the  white 
Cottage  home 

Of  my  love — 
There  to  roam 

While  the  dove 
Crooning  sits 

Or  'mid  pine- 
-branches  flits, 

Would  'twere  mine ! 
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Here  the  day 

Dim  and  pale 
Through  the  gray 

Smoky  veil 
Scarce  can  win, 

And  the  loud 
Ceaseless  din 

Of  the  crowd 
Vexes  ear 

Heart  and  brain. 
Oh,  to  hear 

Once  again 
Mid  the  noise 

And  the  stress 
Her  sweet  voice, 

And  to  press 
With  delight 

To  my  lips 
Her  soft  white 

Finger-tips  ! 
Would  my  feet 

There  could  roam 
Where  my  sweet 

Hath  her  home  ! 
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FAIR  WEATHER  PHILOSOPHY. 

AS  some  small  shallop  on  a  mighty  stream, 
So  floats  the  life  of  man  on  Being's  tide. 

O'er  calm  and  crystal  waters  now  doth  glide 
His  tiny  bark  beneath  the  friendly  gleam 

Of  cheerful  sunlight,  while  his  course  to  guide 
Impulse  and  fancy  all-sufficient  seem. 
But  when  of  anguish  or  of  joy  supreme 

The  storm-winds  drive  him  to  the  ocean  wide 
Far  from  his  wonted  moorings,  when  the  air 

Is  rent  with  passion's  lightning  and  small  heed 
The  billows  to  impulsive  fancies  bear, 

Oh  then,  can  only  some  ideal  creed — 
Be  it  of  enthusiasm,  or  of  despair, — 

Avail  him  in  his  hour  of  utter  need. 
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BUDDHIST  HYMN. 

LIFE  is  pain  and  pain  is  life, 
Never  ends  the  bitter  strife 
Twixt  endeavour  and  event, 
Man  and  his  environment. 

Tyrant  will  and  keen  desire, 
Parch  the  soul  with  passion's  fire, 
Goad  it  without  stint  or  rest, 
Ever  seeking,  never  blest. 

Beauty,  pleasure,  wealth  and  fame, 
All  man  seeks,  by  fear  and  shame, 
Death,  disease  and  poverty 
Are  destroyed  eternally. 

High  or  low  thy  lot  may  range, 
Ever  rolls  the  wheel  of  change, 
But  while  to  it  thou  art  bound, 
Thou  must  share  its  ceaseless  round. 
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Loose  thyself,  then,  and  be  free, 
Strength  for  that  is  given  thee  ; 
Be  no  more  to  will  a  prey, 
Hath  not  He  revealed  the  way  ? 

Die  to  self,  uproot  desire, 
Cleanse  thy  soul  from  earthly  mire  ; 
Be  no  more  delusion's  thrall, 
Chains  of  sense  shall  from  thee  fall. 

Purified  from  earthly  stain, 
Selfless  rapture  thou  shalt  gain ; 
Rung  by  rung  the  ladder  climb 
Till  thou  reach  the  goal  sublime. 

So  by  long  self-sacrifice 
Thou  shalt  win  the  utter  prize, 
Enter,  so  the  Master  tells, 
Where  the  Supreme  Silence  dwells. 
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FOREST  ECSTASY. 


O  couch  beneath  the  overhanging  arm 


Of  some  primaeval  tree  upon  the  brink 
Of  a  great  Indian  river,  and  to  sink 

In  sleep  ambrosial  lulled  by  slumbrous  charm 

Of  vocal  water  rippling  soft  and  warm 

'Neath  shimmering  starlight,  till  the  waning  moon 
Climb  slowly  up  behind  the  hills  and  soon 

The  lesser  fires  fade  ;   secure  from  harm 

To  hear  the  roaming  tiger's  surly  roar 

And  the  shrill  sudden  cry  of  startled  fawn  ; 
Then  turn  again  to  sleep  until  the  dawn 
Her  pallid  east  with  rosy  fingers  paint, 
And  overhead  the  morning  star  grow  faint, 

And  heavenward  the  rapturous  skylark  soar. 

II. 

Then  wake  to  taste  with  ever  new  delight 

The  dewless  freshness  of  an  Eastern  morn 
In  early  April,  and  with  joyous  scorn 
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Of  alligators  plunge  beneath  the  bright 

Blue  jubilant  waters  that  from  distant  height 

Of  snowclad  hills  come  racing  pure  and  free 
O'er  rugged  boulder  and  uprooted  tree ; 

Follows  the  alfresco  meal  while  full  in  sight 

Paraded  elephants  are  ranged  in  row  ; 

And  the  long  slow  march  through  wooded  glade 
And  deep  ravine,  until  in  darksome  shade 
Of  reedy  swamp  the  volleying  rifles  ring 
And  madly  charging  falls  the  jungle-king — 

Can  life  than  these  more  stingless  joys  bestow  ? 
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COMPARATIVE  PATHOS. 

The  tragedy  of  disappointed  lives  is  proportioned  to  the  modesty 
and  purity  of  the  desires  that  fail  to  find  fulfilment   — Anon. 

I    MUSED  upon  the  fate  of  one  of  old 
Who  planted  firm  his  foot  on  fortune's  neck 
And  greatly  daring  scaled  the  giddy  heights 
Of  pomp  and  power  until  he  reached  at  length 
The  topmost  pinnacle  that  crowned  the  steep 
Precipitous  path  where  none  but  he  could  tread. 
There  for  a  while  he  sat  enthroned  and  flung 
Hither  and  thither  crowns  of  conquered  kings 
And  meted  earth  to  measure  of  his  will ; 
Then  fell,  and  greatly  falling  shook  the  world ; 
And  for  what  little  space  was  left  of  life 
Preyed  on  his  own  heart  in  a  narrow  isle 
Pent  up  by  ruthless  walls  of  stormy  sea. 
Here  surely  was  a  life  whose  tragedy 
With  terror  and  with  pity  well  might  purge 
The  meditative  soul :__  and  yet  methought 
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A  deeper  and  more  tragic  pathos  far 
Dwells  in  the  lot  obscure  of  him  who  ne'er 
Aspired  to  wealth  or  fame  or  sought  to  sway 
The  destinies  of  nations  ;   who  demands 
Of  fortune's  bounty  nought  save  bread  to  eat, 
And  strength  to  labour,  and  one  loving  heart 
Content  to  beat  in  uni  on  with  his  own ; 
And  who,  his  few  and  simple  boons  denied, 
Perishes  ineffectual  and  alone. 


ELECTIVE  DISPARITIES. 

SOME  poets  say  no  human  heart 
Is  ever  born  unmated, 
That  each  may  find  its  counterpart, 
The  heart  for  it  created. 

But  scarce  can  kindred  spirits  hurled 

Amidst  the  gilded  lies 
And  frigid  tumult  of  the  world 

Their  kinship  recognize. 

And  one  to  mate  ungenial  tied 
Her  hopeless  blunder  learns  ; 

Another  mourns  his  natural  bride 
Whom  he  too  late  discerns. 

'Tis  tragic.     Comic,  too  ?     Perhaps 
That  on  the  point  of  view 

Depends,  on  whether  Fate  entraps 
As  victim  me  or  you. 


March.  1881. 
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A    DREAM. 

"  And  it  was  but  a  dream,  yet  it  yielded  a  dear  delight 
To  have  looked,  tho'  but  in  a  dream,  upon  eyes  so  fair." — 

Maud. 

SLEEPLESS  and  sad  over  a  dying  flame 
I  sat  alone,  tormented  by  the  stress 

Of  inward  accusation  and  self-blame 
And  sick  at  heart  for  very  weariness 

Of  sterile  labour  in  an  alien  land 

Mis-spent,  wThen  suddenly  I  was  aware 
Of  a  tall  maiden  stately  with  deep  hair 

Who  stood  beside  me  and  her  flower-soft  hand 
Laid  on  my  aching  forehead,  and  looked  down 
Into  mine  eyes  with  dreamy  eyes  and  brown 

Whose  sweetness  dazed  my  sense  till  scarce  I  knew 

Whether  I  dreamed  or  if  indeed  my  dream  were  true. 

Familiar  was  her  face,  and  yet  more  fair 

It  seemed  than  one  still  loved  but  long  unseen  ; 

Soft  sweeping  garments  left  her  shoulders  bare 
Save  where  her  tresses  did  their  whiteness  screen. 
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A  faint  smile  that  seemed  half  of  pity  born 
And  half,  I  deemed,  of  pity's  sister  love 
Trembled  upon  her  parted  lips  that  strove 

To  say  some  word  might  make  me  less  forlorn, 
But  for  awhile  no  sound  the  silence  stirred, 
And  nothing  save  our  beating  hearts  we  heard 

Until  she  sang  with  cadence  low  and  long 

A  half-forgotten  fragment  of  some  old-world  song. 

Its  melody  my  inmost  soul  did  thrill ; 
My  heart  with  nameless  joy  ineffable 

Grew  faint,  and  with  dim  eyes  and  passive  will 
I  yielded  all  my  being  to  the  spell 

Of  the  unearthly  sweetness  of  that  rhyme 

That  seemed  to  solve  with  one  o'er-mastering  breath 
The  ancient  mystery  of  life  and  death, 

And  high  o'er  narrow  bounds  of  space  and  time 
To  lift  my  spirit  now  no  more  denied 
By  stain  of  sin  or  tossed  by  tempest  wild, 

But  steeped  and  folded  in  celestial  balm 

Into  a  region  of  imperishable  calm. 

Ever  she  sang  the  same  mysterious  line, 
And  perfume  strange  rarer  than  rose  or  rue, 

g  2 
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And  sense  of  restful  bliss  and  light  divine, 
"  Sweet  as  a  singing  rain  of  silver  dew," 

Upon  me  fell,  until  in  slumber  slow 

I  died  away  beneath  her  charmed  caress, 
A  dreamlike  dim  delicious  consciousness 

Of  one  long  kiss  still  lingering  on  my  brow  : — 
To  wake  into  the  chill  gray  joyless  morn, 
And  of  her  presence  sweet  to  sigh  forlorn, 

And  find  with  painful  effort  vain  that  all 

That  magic  rhyme  had  passed  away  beyond  recall. 
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THE  BREAKING   OF  THE  MONSOON. 

PALE  was  the  morn  with  deep  cloud-masses  hung, 
But  ever  and  anon  a  fitful  ray 

Of  watery  sunlight  pierced  the  curtain  gray 
And  o'er  the  plain  long  spectral  shadows  flung. 
Deep  lay  the  dust,  to  every  leaf  it  clung, 

And  every  blade  of  wan  sun-whitened  grass. 

Faint  and  obscure  as  through  a  smoke-dimmed  glass 
All  nature  showed.     Silent  was  every  tongue 
Of  languid  beast  and  bird,  save  when  some  kite 

Circling  in  far-off  spaces  of  the  sky 

Shrilled  loud  his  melancholy  homeless  cry. 

Long  rainless  weeks  of  scorching  wind  and  glare 

Had  burnt  green  field  and  garden  brown  and  bare 
Till  all  things  ached  with  fierce  excess  of  light. 

II. 

But  far  away,  across  the  broad  expanse 

Of  shifting  sand  where  through  meandered  slow 
The  shrunken  river's  course,  I  marked  a  low 
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Long  bank  of  leaden-coloured  cloud  advance 
Swiftly  against  the  wind.     With  eager  glance 
I  watched  the  curving  headlands  whitely  gleam 
Against  the  nearing  darkness.     On  the  stream 
Gray  ripples  shivered,  and  in  spiral  dance 
Dust  eddies  whirling  rose.     The  headlands  first, 
And  then  low  spits  of  sand  as  in  a  shroud 
Were  covered  by  the  overwhelming  cloud 
That  filled  half  heaven,  and  now  the  scent  at  last 
Of  longed-for  rain  I  knew ;  a  sudden  blast 
Roared  through  the  trees,  and  the  monsoon  had  burst. 
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PLATONIC  REPUBLICANISM. 

IN  the  beginning,  ere  the  pulse  of  life 
Throbbed  anywhere  on  earth  or  in  the  sea 
And  all  was  void  and  formless  here  below, 
Above  the  clash  of  elemental  strife, 

A  type  laid  up  in  heaven  of  things  to  be 

Thou   wast,  whereto   the   current   of  the   years 
should  flow. 

Thou  didst  vouchsafe  to  wisest  men  of  old 
Brief  glimpses  of  the  splendour  of  thy  face 
And  kindle  in  their  hearts  thy  sacred  fire, 
And  they  rejoiced  that  glory  to  behold 
That  lightened  Athens  for  a  little  space, 

And   left  her  a  world's  wonder   and   a  world's 
desire. 

Nor  yet  didst  thou  disdain  thy  light  to  shed 
Upon  the  mistress  of  the  seven-fold  hill, 
Whose  very  stones  imperishably  glow 
With  deathless  memories  of  her  glorious  dead. 
Time's  envy  shall  not  dim  the  fame  that  still 
Illumes  the  brows  of  Regulus  and  Scipio. 
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On  sea-girt  England  and  her  sister  France 

For  some  brief  stormy  while  thy  radiance  shone  ; 
It  brooded  on  Helvetian  mountains  hoar 
Whose  stainless  snow-crests  early  caught  thy  glance  ; 
Across  the  wild  Atlantic  waters  lone 

It  passed  and  rested  long  on  green  Columbia's 
shore. 

But  always  hath  thy  lustre  been  bedimmed 
By  ignorance  and  error's  cloudy  pall ; 
And  some,  befooled  by  vain  imaginings, 
In  likeness  of  chimssra  dire  hs&t limned 
Thy  face,  beloved  above  all  else  of  all 

Who  know  thee  as  thou  art,  the  crowning  flower 
of  things. 

They  only  love  thee  not  who  have  not  known. 
All  are  thy  chosen,  for  no  creed  or  sect 
Thy  tender  all  embracing  arms  are  fain. 
False  prophets  and  apostles  false  have  sown 
The  seed  of  hate,  who  boast  them  thine  elect 
And  dash  thy  snowy  robe  with  murder's  crimson 
stain. 
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So  hath  it  been,  but  so  it  shall  not  be 
For  ever ;  not  for  ever  shall  the  veil 

Of  dark  delusion  hide  thee  from  mankind  ; 
Thy  beauty's  fulness  every  eye  shall  see, 

Nor  let  their  hearts  that  love  thee  faint  or  fail, 
For  all  shall  seek  thy  face  and  all  who  seek  shall 
find. 

But  thou,  O  mother,  when  in  days  to  come, 

Which  we  who  longed  for  them  shall  not  behold, 
Our  children's  children  in  thy   strength   grown 
strong  £ 

And  in  thy  wisdom  wise  the  hights  have  clomb 
Whereto  we  could  not  reach,  and  in  thy  fold 

Serene  and  free  shall  no  more  wreak  or  suffer 


Wilt  not  thou,  O  our  mother,  in  that  day, 
A  little  think  of  them  whose  love  for  thee 
Was  inwound  with  their  being's  inmost  core  ? 
Let  but  one  smile  shine  through  the  mists  of  gray 
Oblivion  on  our  nameless  tombs,  and  we 

Shall  know  the  thrill  of  rapture  we  fore-felt  of 
yore. 
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THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  CONSOLATION 

' '  I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills  from  whence  cometh 
my  help." — Psalms  cxxi.  I. 

MID  sights  and  sounds  of  joy  I  stray  forlorn 
-   And  cannot  dull  my  spirit's  nameless  pain. 

In  mild  midwinter  sunlight  sleeps  the  plain 
With  live  green  carpet  strewn  of  springing  corn, 

And  as  I  wander  down  this  forest  lane 
No  voice  of  grief  upon  my  ear  is  borne, 
But  the  blithe  chirp  of  birds,  the  cowherd's  horn, 

And  distant  shouts  that  urge  the  creaking  wain. 
Scarce  heeded  on  my  irresponsive  sense 

Falls  each  familiar  sight, each  homely  sound, 

Till  lo !  the  trees  divide  and,  gleaming  high 
O'er  lesser  ranges  clad  with  foliage  dense, 

Lucid  and  sharp  against  a  pale  blue  ground, 

Snow-crested  summits  cleave  the  Northern  sky. 

II. 

Here  let  me  stand  at  gaze  and  flood  my  soul 
With  vision  of  that  loveliness  austere, 
Until  my  spirit's  clouded  eyes  grow  clear, 
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My  jaded,  loveless  heart  grow  sound  and  whole. 
Bear  witness,  O  ye  hills,  that  standing  here 

In  your  pure  presence  on  this  woodland  knoll 

I  do  renew  old  vows  of  self  control, 
Of  patience, reverence^ and  holy  fear. 

And  when  the  storm-clouds  gather  and  obscure 
Your  stainless  splendour  from  my  longing  eyes, 
And  when  within  me  all  is  blackest  night, 

Oh  then  my  fainting  spirit  reassure, 

And  let  the  memory  of  this  hour  suffice 
To  yield  me  courage,  consolation,  light. 
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AT  LAST. 

FOR  many  a  year  across  the  sultry  haze 
That  overhangs  the  cities  of  the  plain 
Towards  far  Himalyan  peaks  I  loved  to  gaze 
At  dawn  or  sunset,  or  what  time  the  rain 
Washed  clean  awhile  the  air  of  dusty  stain , 
And  to  eyes  weary  of  level  road  and  field 
Resplendence  of  perennial  snow  revealed. 

The  summer's  fervid  rage  I  oft  beguiled 

With  waking  dreams  of  some  stupendous  steep 

Over  whose  frowning  ramparts  high  up-piled 
With  dazzling  drift  the  icy  north-winds  sweep, 
While  far  beneath  the  slow  clouds  cling  and  creep, 

Weaving  among  the  pines  their  watery  weft 

From  gorge  to  rugged  gorge  and  cleft  to  cleft. 

And  more  and  ever  more  the  longing  grew, 
As  year  fled  after  year,  to  cross  the  space 
Of  arid  intervening  plain  and  view 
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The  snow-crowned  mountain  monarchs  face  to  face, 
To  climb  to  some  high  wind-swept  vantage  place 

And  all  anigh  behold  them  as  they  are, 

The  marvels  fancy  pictured  from  afar. 

It  came  at  last,  the  long  desired  day, 
When  eager  as  some  pilgrim  of  old  time 

Treading  with  heart  aflame  his  Romeward  way, 
Or  Norseman  steering  for  some  golden  clime 
Mid  unknown  seas  to  chant  of  runic  rhyme, 

I  scaled  the  final  ridge  and  thought  to  see 

The  great  range  in  its  veilless  majesty 

Stand  towering  up  into  an  azure  sky ; 
And  saw  but  an  abyss  of  rolling  cloud, 

An  ocean  of  dun  vapour  wreathing  high 

Above  the  topmost  summits,  rent  and  ploughed 
By  veering  blasts,  and  through  the  riven  shroud 

Black  awful  rocks  and  glaciers  terrible, 

Brief  glimpses  soon  gulfed  in  that  murky  hell. 

Three  days  I  watched  and  waited  for  the  veil 

To  rise  and  melt  away,  but  watched  in  vain. 
The  dark  cloud-masses  swept  before  the  gale 
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Across  the  hills  in  eddying  endless  train 

But  lifted  not,  and  almost  I  was  fain 
Hope  to  abandon  and  to  leave  unseen 
The  glories  that  so  long  my  dream  had  been. 

But  on  the  fourth  night,  sleepless  as  I  lay 
Within  my  tent,  the  wind  began  to  lull. 

Calm  followed  storm,  and  presently  a  ray 
Of  silver  light  stole  in  and  streaming  full 
x\cross  my  face  aroused  me  from  a  dull 

Scarce-conscious  reverie.     I  rose  and  glanced 

Out  at  the  night,  and  stood  in  rapture  tranced. 

The  clouds  had  vanished  utterly.     The  moon 

Full-orbed  rode  high  in  heaven.      Hoarse  and  low 

From  the  deep  valley  rose  the  torrent's  tune, 
And  full  in  front  the  overwhelming  row 
Of  giant  peaks  new-crowned  with  virgin  snow, 

New  clad  in  robes  of  awful  purity, 

Gleamed  white  and  huge  against  the  star-strewn  sky. 

God's  sentinels  they  stood,  ordained  to  guard 

His  secret  places  from  approach  profane, 
The  keepers  of  his  fortress  locked  and  barred 
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With  barrier  of  snow  and  icy  chain, 
Whereunto  none  by  striving  shall  attain 
Until  earth's  mountain  pillars  waxen  old 
The  round  world's  roof-tree  can  no  more  uphold. 
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JEREMIAS  IN  PARTIBUS. 

THROUGH  narrow  fields  of  stunted  corn 
Athirst  for  winter  rain 
Winds  in  monotony  forlorn 
The  hedgeless  dusty  lane. 

By  groups  of  squalid  huts  it  winds 

Where  women  croon  and  weave, 
By  wastes  where  lean,  half-naked  hinds 

The  stubborn  fallows  cleave, 

By  wells  where  wrinkled  beldames  wage 

Unending  wordy  fray, 
By  strips  of  scanty  pasturage 

Where  hungry  cattle  stray, 

And  so  for  mile  on  weary  mile 

Of  level,  dull  and  dead 
Beneath  the  sun's  grim  changeless  smile 

The  plains  unbroken  spread. 
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O  hunger-bitten,  meagre  lot, 

O  ill-requited  toil 
Of  these  who,  each  upon  his  plot 

Of  parched,  ungrateful  soil, 

From  hand  to  mouth  and  year  to  year, 

Through  heat  and  cold  and  rain, 
With  drought  and  flood  and  usurer 

Unequal  strife  maintain  ! 

O  land  of  glory  and  of  shame  ! 

Whose  annals  celebrate 
Buddha's  devotion,  Akbar's  fame, 

The  holy  and  the  great ; 

£Tor  lacks  there  noble  word  or  deed 

To  light  the  glowing  page 
Wherein  thy  children  still  may  read 

Of  hero,  saint,  and  sage. 

Yet  what  are  these  thy  sons  to-day, 

Or  what  can  hope  to  be 
But  slaves  beneath  the  sordid  sway 

Of  grinding  penury 
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In  bonds  by  superstition  forged, 

By  priestly  wile  and  lure, 
By  selfish  sloth  and  avarice  gorged 

With  plunder  of  the  poor  ? 

What  aid  to  these  has  science  brought  ? 

The  railway  and  the  mart, 
Influx  of  European  thought 

And  industry  and  art, 

Have  little  power  to  pierce  the  cloud 
Of  gulfing  gloom  profound 

That  from  his  cradle  to  his  shroud, 
Enwraps  the  peasant  round. 

With  yours,  O  people,  sore  accurst, 

With  yours  our  lot  is  cast, 
And  would  that  it  were  ours  to  burst 

The  bands  that  hold  you  fast ! 

But  not,  'tis  writ,  from  alien  source 

Alone  can  nations  thrive  ; 
No,  from  within  must  come  the  force 

To  save  their  souls  alive. 
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Till  from  within  new  life  shall  thrill 

Your  masses  dumb  and  blind, 
Ye  must  your  dreary  doom  fulfil 

Nor  saving  hope  to  find. 


Fast  falls  the  night  on  waste  and  wold, 

On  forest,  field  and  tree  ; 
It  falls  on  snow-capped  mountains  cold, 
On  wind-tost,  heaving  sea  ; 

But  on  these  arid  Indian  plains 
Should  deepest  shadows  fall, 

And  hide  awhile  a  nation's  chains 
Beneath  their  sombre  pall. 
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ARKAN-I-DA  ULAT ; 

OR, 
THE  PILLAR  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

BAREHEADED  'neath  a  sky  of  glowing  brass, 
And   barefoot  through   the   furrowed  thirsty 
ground 

He  drives  his  fragile  plough,  while  to  the  sound 
Of  his  shrill  shout  and  cry,  submissive  pass 

His  lean-ribbed  patient  oxen.     All  around 
Is  close-reaped  plain  or  scanty  sun-blanched  grass, 

Save  where  upon  the  horizon's  dusty  bound 
Low  rocky  hills  start  up  in  tumbled  mass. 
South  from  Himalyan  snows  to  Comorin, 

From  Burmah  westward  to  Beluchistan, 

Stretches  our  Indian  Empire.     Wouldst  thou  scan 
The  structure's  base,  discern  the  origin 
Of  all  the  pomp  and  pageantry  that  win 

The  envy  of  the  world  ? — Behold  the  man  ! 


FORTEM  POSCE  ANIMUM. 

INFIRM  of  purpose  as  a  wandering  wave, 
To  right  and  left  by  winds  conflicting  blown 
In  this  our  day  our  fathers'  sons  have  grown ; 
We,  sons  of  them  who  stood  by  Hampden's  grave 
Or  charged  with  Rupert,  and  ungrudging  gave 
Their  hearts  to  the  Republic  or  the  Throne, 
Who  built  up  Freedom's  fortress  stone  by  stone, 
Laid  tyrants  low  and  disenthralled  the  slave. 
Ours  is  not  now  the  steadfast  strength  of  soul 
That  saw  its  end,  and  through  bright  days  or  dark 
Marched  onward  ever  !    When  shall  we  regain 
The  undivided  will  that  towards  its  goal 

Moved  straight  as  arrow  speeding  to  its  mark, 
Or  flight  of  eagle  swooping  on  her  slain  ? 
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THE  BRA  VEST  MAN. 

BRAVEST  is  he  of  all  the  sons  of  men 
Who  deed  most  arduous   hath  heart  to 

dare. 
'Tis  not  to  beard  the  lion  in  his  den, 

Or  meet  uncowed  the  tyrant's  angry  stare, 

To  hear  unmoved  the  yell  of  public  scorn, 
To  face,  unflinching,  infamy  and  shame, 

Or  lead  the  headlong  charge  of  hope  forlorn 
Through  deadly  hurricane  of  lead  and  flame. 

No,  by  its  side  such  tasks  as  these  are  slight ! 

It  is  no  less  than  this — to  tear  away 
Veils  custom-woven  round  our  spirit's  light, 

And  on  life's  path  let  loose  that  prisoned  ray 

Whose  keen  and  pitiless  persistence  naught 

That  is  unreal  in  us  can  withstand ; 
Which  layeth  bare  our  inmost  secret  thought 

And  bids  us  now  uproot  with  our  own  hand 
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Our  dearest,  heart's  desire,  and  now  receive 
Into  our  bosom  that  which  more  than  all 

We  hate  and  loathe.     For  him  is  no  reprieve 
Upon  whose  way  that  light  unveiled  doth  fall, 

But  he  must  leave  all,  nor  for  aught  have  care 
Save  still  to  follow  wheresoe'er  it  lead. 

This  of  all  deeds  most  arduous  is  to  dare, 
And  who  for  this  hath  heart  is  brave  indeed. 
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STOIC  AND  QUIETIST. 

"  J'ai  lu  Marc  Aurele,  il  ne  m'a  point  surpris  ;  je  cor^ois  les 
vertus  difficiles  ....  Tout  cela  peut  animer  mon  ame  et  ne  la 
remplit  pas." — Obermann. 

"HP*  WAS  thine,  Imperial  Stoic,  to  reveal 
X       The  majesty  of  manhood  and  to  show 
What  heights  of  Being  they  may  reach  who  know 

Self  to  surrender  and  their  hearts  to  steel 
Against  the  promptings  base  of  fear  and  low 

Desire.     These  turn  not  with  fate's  turning  wheel, 
But  spite  of  thwarting  winds  and  ebb  and  flow 

Of  tides  life's  ocean  cleave  with  steadfast  keel. 

These  things  thou  taughtest,  and  thyself  their  best 
Exemplar  wert ;  and  for  the  strong  of  soul 
Who  on  life's  stage  play  boldly  out  their  part 

No  voice  than  thine  hath  urged  more  high  behest 
Nor  pointed  any  hand  to  nobler  goal. 

But  for  the  jaded  will,  the  empty  heart —  ? 

II. 

Whence  of  new  life  may  these  the  secret  learn  ? 
Who  shall  raise  up  the  fallen,  or  the  lame 
Make  swift,  and  re-illume  the  dying  flame 
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Wherewith  their  faded  lives  were  wont  to  burn  ? 

Souls  crushed  by  toil  or  grief  for  some  great  aim 
Abandoned  for  which  once  their  youth  did  yearn, 

Or  sick  with  anguish  of  self-loathing  shame — 
Let  such  as  these  to  thee,  a  Kempis,  turn. 
Back  to  us  still  across  the  gulfing  years 

Thy  voice  is  borne  upon  the  breeze  of  Time ; 
Mildly  severe  it  falls,  austerely  sweet, 
Through  the  world's  fretful  tumult  on  our  ears  ; 

Teach  us  thy  secret,  Quietist  sublime  ! 

And  to  green  pastures  guide  the  wayworn  feet. 
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THE  INDIAN  SPHINX. 

MOTHER  of  creeds  and  races  manifold, 
Upon  whose  ample  bosom  human  swarms 
Ere  the  first  twilight  dawn  of  history 
Have  still  immemorably  sown  and  reaped, 
Fought,  conquered,  plundered,  worshipped,  lived  and 

died, 
What  long  forgotten  old-world  dynasties 
Of  shepherd  kings,  what  rude  anarchic  tribes 
Of  nomad  hunters  hast  thou  known,  whose  dust 
With  thine  was  mingled  centuries  agone  ? 

O  land  of  boundless  plains  and  narrow  fields, 
Of  swarming  cities  and  lone  peasant  huts, 
Of  trackless  forests,  shallow  reedy  lakes, 
Patches  of  thorny  jungle,  deep  ravines 
Worn  by  the  rushing  torrent  of  the  rain, 
Dense  mango  groves,  and  swirling  snow-fed  streams 
That  flow  from  that  great  roofing  mountain  range 
Which  shuts  thee  off,  a  continent  apart ! 

Buddha  was  thine  and  chiefest  of  thy  sons, 
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Who  dared  confront  the  fathomless  abyss 
Of  blank  annihilation,  and  with  heart 
Unquailing  plunged  beneath  its  lampless  depths 
In  quest  of  remedy  for  human  woe. 
His  light  far-shining  through  dim  centuries 
Illumines  yet  their  darkness,  and  the  spell 
Of  his  great  self-renouncement  and  the  charm 
Of  his  transcendent  personality 
O'ercame  thy  spirit  and  possess  it  still. 

Thou  sawest  Alexander  and  the  gleam 
Of  Macedonian  spears,  and  heard'st  the  tramp 
Of  the  all-conquering  phalanx  ;  Ghaznevide 
And  Ghorian  Sultans  stormed  and  spoiled  and  slew  ; 
Grim  Janghiz  with  his  ravening  Tartar  hordes, 
And  limping  Timour  of  the  tiger's  heart 
Glutted  awhile  on  thee  their  thirst  for  blood  ; 
But  all  these  passed,  and  thou  wert  still  the  same. 
And  now  where  Akbar  reigned  the  alien  rules, 
But  who  shall  say  whether  in  days  to  come 
The  impress  of  our  spirit  upon  thine 
May  not  as  trivial  and  as  transient  prove 
As  Arctic  sunlight's  rays  that  fain  would  melt 
The  iceberg  floating  huge  o'er  polar  seas  ? 

But  we,  with  eyes  by  daily  taskwork  dulled 
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And  hearts  routine  mechanical  hath  tamed, 
Still  grope  and  falter  at  thy  garment's  fringe, 
And  fain  would  read  thy  secret  in  the  lines 
Scored  by  Time's  ploughshare  on  thy  patient  brow 
And  in  thy  mystic  depth  of  dreaming  eyes 
Where  broods  the  shadow  of  long  buried  days. 
Here  one  and  there  another  thinks  to  glean 
Some  scattered  shreds  and  tokens  of  the  past 
That  mark  thy  footprints  through  the  wilderness 
Of  unrecorded  time,  but  who  shall  piece 
The  fragments  into  one  and  grasp  the  whole 
And  pluck  the  heart  out  of  thy  mystery  ? 
For  these  things  no  man  is  sufficient  found, 
And  thou  eludest  still  our  hands  that  seek 
To  draw  aside  the  veil  that  curtains  thee 
From  alien  gaze,  and  smilest,  half  in  scorn 
And  half  in  sorrow,  at  our  efforts  vain 
To  fathom  the  unfathomable  gulf 
And  penetrate  the  impenetrable  wall 
That  set  thy  thought  from  ours  as  far  apart 
As  is  the  Sunset  from  the  Morning-land. 
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BEATITUDES. 

THRICE  happy  he  to  whom  the  fleeting  years 
Have  brought  fulfilment  of  his  soul's  desire, 
The  vision  of  whose  youth,  its  primal  fire 
Unquenched,  in  action  realized  appears. 
Him,  too,  call  happy  who  with  toil  and  tears 
Of  patience  passionate  that  cannot  tire 
Hath  sought  and  found  not,  but  above  the  mire 
Of  low  delights  a  heart  unsullied  bears. 
Yea,  who  of  loveliness  divine  the  face 

Beheld,  and  having  vowed  himself  her  knight 
Hath  basely  fallen  from  his  noble  quest, 
If  yet  he  rise  and,  taking  heart  of  grace 

Climb  through  his  dead  life's  ruins  towards  the  light 
Once  seen,  even  he  shall  not  be  all  unblest. 
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FROM  HEINE. 

I. — DIE   ROSE    DUFTET. 

SWEET  is  the  rose,  but  is  her  sweetness  known 
Unto  herself?  or  when  the  nightingale 
Enthralls  our  spirits  with  the  tuneful  wail, 
Doth  ought  of  our  heart's  joy  possess  her  own  ? 

In  sooth  I  know  not.     This,  at  least,  is  plain — 
That  truth  and  sorrow  oft  are  near  akin  ; 
If  bird  and  flower  but  feigned  to  feel,  the  sin 

Of  such  a  feint  were  not  without  its  gain. 


2. — WIE  DES   MONDES   ABBILD   ZITTERT. 

The  moonlight  falls  in  broken  gleams 

Upon  the  stormy  sea ; 
The  moon's  own  orb  through  heaven's  blue  vault 

Sails  onward  calm  and  free. 

Even  so  thou'rt  calm  and  free,  my  love, 

And  yet  thine  image  shakes 
All  blurred  and  quivering  in  my  heart ; 

My  heart  it  is  that  quakes. 
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3. — FREUNDSCHAFT,    LIEBE,    STEIN    DER   WEISEN. 

Of  friendship,  love,  elixir  vitce, 
All  men  praise  the  virtues  mighty  ; 
I,  too,  praised  and  sought  them  ever, 
But,  alas  !  I  found  them  never. 


\. — EIN   TRAUM   GAR   SELTSAM    SCHAUERLICH. 

A  vision  strange  hath  wondrously 
Delighted  and  affrighted  me  ; 
Still  haunts  me  many  a  fearful  form 
And  in  my  heart  still  swells  the  storm. 

I  saw  a  garden  wondrous  fair, 

Great  joy  I  had  to  wander  there  ; 

Rare  flowers  and  bright  the  earth  did  dress, 

Whereon  to  gaze  was  happiness. 

Their  mirthful  loving  melodies 
The  small  birds  twittered  on  the  trees  ; 
The  red  sun  with  his  golden  beam 
Upon  the  gay-hued  flowers  did  stream. 
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Rich  was  the  scent  of  rose  and  rue, 
Full  soft  and  sweet  the  breezes  blew, 
And  all  things  glittered,  all  things  smiled, 
And  tenderly  my  heart  beguiled. 

In  midmost  of  that  flowery  land 
I  marked  a  marble  fountain  stand, 
Whereby  a  fair  maid  I  might  spy, 
Who  washed  a  white  robe  busily. 

Her  cheek  so  fair,  her  eye  so  mild, 
A  gold-haired  heavenly-moulded  child, 
And  as  I  gazed  she  seemed  to  me 
Familiar  and  yet  strange  to  be. 

She  wrought  with  speed,  that  maiden  fair, 
And  murmured  low  a  mystic  air  : 

"  Hasten,  hasten,  brooklet  mine, 
Wash  my  linen  clean  and  fine  !  " 

Then  close  unto  her  side  I  drew 
And  whispered  low  :  "  O  tell  me  true, 
Thou  maid  so  fair,  so  heavenly  bright, 
For  whom  is  washed  this  robe  so  white  ?" 
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She  answered  straight :  "  Prepare,  'tis  meet, 
I  wash  for  thee  thy  winding  sheet !  " 
And  ere  she  well  the  words  had  said, 
Like  bursting  foam  the  vision  fled. 


Ere  long  once  more  entranced  I  stood 
Within  a  pathless,  darkling  wood ; 
The  arching  tree-tops  veiled  the  sky, 
As  lost  in  thought  I  loitered  by. 

But  hark  !  what  means  yon  sullen  clang 
Like  stroke  of  distant  axe  that  rang  ? 
Through  bush  and  brier  I  ran  with  speed, 
Until  I  gained  an  open  mead. 

In  midmost  of  that  meadow  green 
A  giant  oak-tree  might  be  seen, 
And  lo  !  again  my  mystic  maid, 
Who  to  its  trunk  a  hatchet  laid. 

And  still  as  high  her  axe  she  swung 
With  stroke  on  stroke  this  song  she  sung  : 

"  Iron  clink,  iron  clank, 
Nimbly  cleave  the  oaken  plank  ! " 
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Then  close  unto  her  side  I  drew, 
And  whispered  low  :"0  tell  me  true. 
Thou  lovely  maid,  O  truly  tell, 
For  whom  dost  thou  the  oak-tree  fell  ?" 

She  answered  straight :  "  The  hour  is  near, 
For  thee  I  make  thine  oaken  bier  ! " 
And  ere  she  well  the  words  had  said, 
Like  bursting  foam  the  vision  fled. 


Around  me  lay  on  every  side 
Nought  but  the  cold,  cold  heath  so  wide ; 
No  more  what  had  befallen  I  knew, 
But  secret  horror  thrilled  me  through. 

And  as  I  slowly  wandered  there 
Of  one  far  white  speck  I  was  ware  ; 
Towards  it  I  sped,  but  sudden  stayed 
My  steps,  for  lo  !  once  more  the  maid  ! 

Stood  on  the  heath  so  dun  the  maid 
So  white,  and  in  her  hand  a  spade ; 
To  look  on  her  I  sorely  feared, 
So  fair  she  seemed,  and  yet  so  weird. 
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She  wrought  with  speed,  that  maiden  fair, 
And  murmured  low  a  mystic  air  : 
"Spade,  O  spade  so  sharp  and  broad, 
Deep  and  wide  upturn  the  sod  ! " 

Then  close  unto  her  side  I  drew, 
And  whispered  low — "  O  tell  me  true, 
Thou  wondrous  maid,  so  dread,  so  dear, 
What  means  the  pit  thou  diggest  here  ?  " 

She  answered  straight — "  Peace,  for  behold 
For  thee  is  dug  this  grave  so  cold  ! " 
And  at  my  feet,  lo  !  as  she  spake 
The  hollow  earth  wide  open  brake. 

And  as  I  gazed,  and  horror  stole 

From  that  dark  pit  into  my  soul, 

I  felt  an  overpowering  stroke 

That  flung  me  headlong  down — and  woke  ! 


5. — DIE   WELT   1ST   SO   SCHON. 

The  earth  is  so  fair  and  the  heaven  so  blue, 
And  the  breezes  whisper  so  soft  and  low ; 


1  2 
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In  the  meadows  the  flowers  bloom  bright  of  hue, 
And  glitter  and  sparkle  in  morning  dew, 
And  men  are  rejoicing  wherever  I  go — 
But  I — to  lie  in  my  dead  love's  grave, 
Her  heart  clasped  to  mine,  is  all  I  crave. 


6. — ES   KOMMT   ZU   SPAT   WAS   DU   MIR   LACHELST. 

Too  late  the  smile  you  now  vouchsafe, 

And  all  too  late  the  sigh, 
The  feelings  blighted  long  ago 

Now  dead  and  withered  lie. 

Too  late  your  love  to  match  with  mine  ; 

As  vain  your  glances  fall 
Upon  my  heart  as  noontide  rays 

Upon  a  dead  man's  pall. 


Ah,  could  one  tell  me  when  man  dies 

Whither  the  spirit  goes  ! 
Whither  the  flame  that  no  more  burns, 

The  breeze  that  no  more  blows  ? 
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7. — BLEICH   BLUMCHEN. 

Within  my  father's  garden  grew 

A  flower  so  pallid  and  frail ; 

The  winter  was  over,  the  spring  wind  blew, 

Yet  the  flower  was  still  so  pale, 

And  sad  and  piteous  eyed, 

Like  to  a  weary  bride. 

The  pale  flower  whispered  with  a  sigh  : 
"  Pluck  me,  O  brother  mine." 
But  I  answer  made,  "  That  will  not  I, 
For  a  flower  I  seek,  not  thine, 
With  toil  by  rest  unfed, 
The  flower  of  purple  red." 

The  pale  flower  said,  "  Seek  on,  seek  ever, 
Till  thou  sink  in  thy  grave's  cold  bed. 
Thou  seek'st  in  vain,  wilt  find  it  never, 
That  flower  of  purple  red, 
I  prithee  pluck  me  now, 
I  am  as  sad  as  thou." 

The  pale  flower  prayed  with  many  a  tear 
Till  I  plucked  her  with  trembling  speed, 
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And  the  eyes  of  my  soul  grew  suddenly  clear 
And  my  heart  forgot  to  bleed, 
And  joy  as  of  angels  blest 
My  aching  heart  possessed. 


8. — ICH   GROLLE   NICHT. 

Never  of  thee,  though  break  my  heart  in  twain, 
Eternally-lost  love,  will  I  complain. 
Upon  thy  brow  the  diamonds  gleam  bright ; 
No  ray  shall  e'er  illumine  thy  heart's  night. 

I  knew  it  long  ago.     A  dream  revealed 

Night's  blackness  in  thine  empty  heart  concealed, 

And  the  small  snake  whose  fangs  thy  heart-strings 

gnaw; 
Yea,  love,  thy  utter  wretchedness  I  saw. 

Yes,  thou  art  wretched,  let  me  not  complain. 
Ah,  love,  we  two  shall  draw  our  breath  in  pain 
Until  Death  break  our  fevered  hearts  in  twain  ; 
Wretched  we  are,  wretched  we  shall  remain. 
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I  see  thy  lips  with  mocking  laughter  curled, 
The  anger  from  thine  eyes  like  lightning  hurled, 
The  pride  I  see  that  heaves  thy  bosom  high, 
Yea,  wretched  art  thou — wretched  even  as  I. 

Sorrow  unseen  upon  thy  lips  hath  fed, 
Thine  eyes  with  bitterness  of  tears  unshed 
Are  dimmed ;  to  hide  its  wound  thy  heart  is  fain- 
Wretched  we  are,  wretched  we  shall  remain. 


). — O    SCHWORE   NICHT   UND    KUSSE   NUR. 

Ah,  kiss  me  still  and  vow  no  more, 
What  woman  ever  truly  swore  ? 
Thy  words  are  sweet,  but  sweeter  'tis 
To  me  thy  rosy  lips  to  kiss, 
For  there  a  sure  delight  I  find, 
And  what  are  words  but  idle  wind  ? 

Nay,  sweet,  vow  evermore  ;  to  me 
Thy  simple  word  shall  sacred  be. 
So  let  me  lean  upon  thy  breast 
And  feel  that  I  indeed  am  blest ; 
I  love  thee,  sweet,  eternally, 
And  longer  yet  shalt  thou  love  me. 
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IO. — ICH  HAB  DICH  GELIEBET  AUD   L1EBE  DICH   NOCH. 

Yes,  I  have  loved  thee  and  I  love  thee  yet, 

And  on  the  world  though  swift  destruction  came, 

Still  from  its  ruins  shattered  and  upset 

Unquenchably  would  burst  my  passion's  flame  ! 


II. DIE   GOTTER    GRIECHENLANDS. 

Perfect-orbed  moon  !     Beneath  thy  rays 
Like  shimmering  gold  far  shines  the  sea ; 
Clearness  of  day  blent  with  glamour  of  twilight 
Suffuses  the  wide-spread,  level  sea-beach ; 
And  in  crystal-blue  starless  heaven 
Hover  the  white  cloud-masses 
Like  giant  statues,  godlike  figures 
Of  lucidest  marble. 

Nay,  'tis  not  so,  for  these  are  no  cloud-shapes, 
These  are  the  gods — very  gods  of  Hellas, 
Who  once  of  the  earth  were  light-hearted  masters, 
But  nowjo'erwhelmed  and  shattered, 
Ride  onward  ever  like  spirits  unholy 
Through  midnight  spaces  of  heaven. 
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Awe-struck  and  dazzled  with  wonder  I  gaze  on 
The  shadowy  Pantheon; 
The  solemnly  silent,  weirdly  advancing 
Colossal  figures. 

There  standeth  Chronos,  the  King  of  Heaven, 
Snow-white  flow  the  locks  of  his  head, 
The   renowned    locks   whose   waving   of  old   shook 

Olympus ; 
His  hand  yet  grasps  the  extinguished  bolt ; 
On  his  features  brood  mourning  and  woe, 
But  still  there  lingers  the  ancient  pride. 
Better,  I  trow,  were  the  days,  O  Zeus, 
When  thou  divinely  delighted'st 
In  youths  and  maidens  and  sacrifices. 
But  even  the  gods  bear  rule  not  for  ever, 
The  young  ever  drive  out  the  elder, 
As  thou  thyself  once  thy  hoary  father 
And  thy  Titan  uncles  out-dravest 
In  revolt  parricidal. 

Thee,  too,  I  know,  thee,  haughty  Juno ! 
Spite  of  all  thy  care  and  thy  jealous  devices, 
Not  thou  but  another  the  sceptre  hath  gotten,' 
And  thou  no  longer  art  Queen  of  Heaven. 
Thine  eye's  large  gaze  is  bedulled, 
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Thy  lily-like  arm  hangs  powerless, 

And  never  o'ertaketh  thy  vengeance 

The  maid  whom  God  made  a  Mother, 

And  the  Son  whom  she  bore  the  Most  High. 

Thee,  too,  perceive  I,  Pallas  Athene  ! 

Could  not  thy  shield  and  thy  wisdom 

Ward  off  from  the  gods  destruction  ? 

Thee  also  see  I,  thee,  too,  Aphrodite ! 

Once  wert  thou  golden,  art  now  but  of  silver ; 

Still,  indeed,  girds  thee  the  charm  of  the  cestus, 

Yet  needs  must  I  shudder  at  sight  of  thy  beauty, 

And  wouldst  thou  bestow  on  me  thy  gracious  body 

As  on  heroes  of  old,  'twould  slay  me  with  horror — 

As  a  goddess  of  the  dead  thou  seem'st  to  me, 

Venus  Libitina ! 

No  more  seeks  thee  with  loving  glance 

Terrible  Ares  yonder. 

Sorrowful  standeth  Phoebus  Apollo, 

The  youthful ;  his  lyre  is  silent 

That  so  joyously  gladdened  the  banqueting  gods. 

But  sadder  yet  stands  Hephaistos, 

And  truly  the  limping  one  never  more 

Hebe's  part  shall  assume, 

And  busily  pour  for  the  Assemblage 
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The  delicate  nectar — long,  long  is  extinguished 

The  inextinguishable  laughter  of  the  gods  ! 

To  me  ye  were  never  dear,  ye  divine  ones, 

For  uncongenial  to  me  are  the  Greeks 

And  the  Romans  outright  I  abhor. 

Yet  holy  compassion  and  sympathy  mournful 

Stream  through  my  soul 

When  now  upon  high  I  behold  you, 

Abandoned,  forlorn  gods, 

Lifeless,  night-wandering  shadows, 

Weak  as  mist  that  the  wind  disperses. 

And  when  I  bethink  me  how  timid  and  boastful 

Are  the  gods  by  whom  ye  were  vanquished, 

The  new-crowned,  masterful,  melancholy  gods 

Who   raven   like   wolves,    yet   are   clad    in    sheep's 

clothing, — 
Oh,  then  seizes  me  passionate  wrath, 
x\nd  I  burn  to  shatter  the  new-built  temples 
And  do  battle  for  you,  ye  ancient  gods, 
For  you  and  your  gracious  ambrosial  rule, 
And  before  those  steep  altars  of  yours, 
Erected  anew  and  with  sacrifice  smoking, 
I,  too,  even  I,  would  supplicate  kneeling 
With  uplifted  hands  of  entreaty. — 
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Though  evermore,  ye  ancient  gods, 

Have  you  of  old  time  in  the  combats  of  heroes 

With  the  conquering  side  taken  part. 

Thus  are  mortals  more  generous  of  spirit  than  ye, 

And  now,  in  the  strife  of  the  warring  gods, 

I  throw  in  my  lot  with  the  vanquished. 

*  #  #  *  #  * 

So  I  spake,  and  a  flush  as  of  shame 
Suffusedredly  the  pallid  cloud  forms, 
And  with  death  in  their  eyes  they  beheld  me, 
Illumined  by  anguish,  and  suddenly  vanished. 
And  lo  !  the  moon  hid  her  face 
Behind  clouds  that  drove  darkly  across  her ; 
High  up  the  beach  rushed  the  tide, 
And  triumphant  stood  forth  in  heaven 
The  eternal  stars. 


12. EIN    FICHTENBAUM    STEHT    EINSAM. 

In  Norland  wastes  mid  barren  crags 

A  pine-tree  stands  alone, 
Asleep  beneath  the  mantle  white 

By  winter  o'er  him  thrown. 
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He  dreams  of  a  palm-tree  tall  and  slim 

In  some  far  Eastern  land, 
That  desolate  and  silent  grieves 

Mid  plains  of  burning  sand. 


13. — AUF   MEINER   HERZLIEBSTEN   AUGELEIN. 

My  lady's  eyes  that  glance  and  gleam 
For  many  a  song  have  been  my  theme. 
Her  mouth  that's  like  a  pouting  rose 
Inspires  the  ballads  I  compose. 
Her  glowing  cheek  to  fitly  praise 
I've  written  dainty  roundelays. 
And  had  she  but  a  heart,  upon  it 
I  would  indite  the  loveliest  sonnet. 
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FROM  UHLAND. 

I. — LOB   DES    FRUHLINGS. 

The  corn's  young  green,  the  violet's  flower. 

The  warbling  lark,  the  blackbird's  lay, 
The  scented  breeze,  the  sunlit  shower 

When  words  like  these  thy  bard  may  sing, 
What  needs  there  any  greater  thing 
Unto  thy  praise,  O  sweet  spring  day? 


2. FRUHLINGSGLAUBE. 

Awake  once  more  are  the  breezes  light, 
They  rustle  and  whisper  day  and  night 

By  every  leafy  bend. 
O  fresh  perfume  !  O  music  fine  ! 
Now,  mournful  heart,  no  more  repine, 

For  all  things  sure  must  mend. 

The  world  grows  lovelier  day  by  day, 
And  who  can  tell  what  happen  may  ? 
This  flower-time  shall  not  end. 
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Abloom  is  the  farthest,  deepest  dale, 
At  last,  sad  heart,  forbear  thy  wail, 
For  all  things  sure  must  mend. 


3. — RECHTFERTIGUNG. 

Let  youth  pursue  with  passion 

Each  lovely  dreamlike  form, 
In  wild  and  tearful  fashion 

The  starry  spaces  storm  ; 
Heaven  hears  its  prayers  upthronging, 

And  smiling  answers,  Nay ; 
But  lets  the  pain  and  longing 

Together  pass  away. 

But  when  from  dreams  unreal 

The  heart  hath  now  retired, 
And  toward's  man's  true  ideal, 

The  Human,  hath  aspired, 
And  yet  with  utmost  striving 

Can  reach  no  goal  at  last, 
Then  let  us  be  forgiving 

To  grief  for  failure  past. 
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4. FRUHLINGSRUHE. 

O  lay  me  not  in  darksome  grave, 
Beneath  the  earth  no  tomb  I  crave  ! 
When  my  time  comes  to  die 
Deep  mid  the  green  grass  let  me  lie. 

Gladly  I'll  rest  mid  flowers  and  grass, 
While  o'er  my  head  light  spring  clouds  pass, 
And  softly,  far  away, 
The  shepherd  on  his  flute  doth  play. 


5. — DER   WIRTHIN    TOCHTERLEIN. 

Three   students  they  were  that  crossed   over  the 

Rhine, 
At  mine  hostess's  doorway  they  entered  in  : 

"  O  hostess,  hast  thou  good  ale  and  wine  ? 
And  what  of  thy  daughter  so  fair  and  fine  ?  " 

"  My  ale  and  wine  are  fresh  and  clear. 
My  daughter  lies  low  on  her  funeral  bier." 

And  when  into  the  chamber  they  made  their  way, 
In  a  darksome  coffin  the  maiden  lay. 
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The  veil  from  her  face  the  first  student  raised, 
And  long  with  sorrowful  eyes  he  gazed: 

"  Alas  !  and  wert  thou  alive,"  he  said, 
"  Henceforth    would    I    love    thee,   thou    winsome 
maid." 

The  next  drew  the  veil  o'er  her  face  once  more, 
And  turned  him  aside  and  wept  full  sore  : 

"  Ah,  to  see  thee  dead  on  thy  funeral  bier  ! 
When  I've  loved  thee  so  dearly  this  many  a  year." 

The  third  uplifted  again  the  veil, 
And  kissed  her  upon  her  lips  so  pale  : 

"  I  loved  thee  ever,  I  love  thee  to  day, 
And  none  save  thee  shall  I  love  alway." 


6.— LEBEWOHL. 

Fare  thee  well,  O  my  love,  farewell ! 

To  day  must  we  sever  ; 
On  thy  lips  let  but  one  kiss  tell 

That  I  leave  thee  for  ever ! 

K 
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Pluck  me  but  one  flower  from  the  tree 
With  thine  own  white  finger ! 

Its  fruit  shall  not  ripen  for  me, 
Who  dare  no  more  linger. 


7. AN    SIE. 

Thine  eye  is  not  of  heavenly  blue, 
Thy  lip  hath  not  the  rose's  hue, 
Thy  breast  and  arms  no  lilies  are, 
Yet  what  a  heavenly  spring  it  were 
That  high  or  low  could  but  display 
One  lily,  one  such  rose  as  they, 
Or  whose  most  clear  consummate  sky 
Could  match  the  splendour  of  thine  eye  ! 


8. —  HEIMKEHR. 

Break  not,  thou  narrow  tottering  bridge ; 
Rock,  rush  not  from  yon  frowning  ridge  ; 
Earth,  sink  not  down ;  heaven,  still  abide, 
Until  I  gain  my  darling's  side  ! 
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FROM  SCHILLER. 

I. — SPRUCHE   DES   CONFUCIUS. 
I. 

TIME  in  his  course  hath  paces  three  : 
Slowly  creeping  comes  the  Future  pleasant. 
Swift  as  an  arrow  fleets  the  Present, 
Stands  the  Past  to  all  eternity. 

Wings  to  one  leaden-footed  day 
Thine  impatience  cannot  lend, 
Nor  thy  fears  its  course  extend 
By  one  second  of  delay. 
No  regrets,  no  magic  spell, 
E'er  can  move  the  immovable. 

On  life's  path  obscure  and  thorny 
Wouldst  thou  well  and  wisely  journey, 
Of  the  tardy  counsel  ask, 
Trust  not  unto  them  thy  task ; 
Seek  not  friends  that  pass  away  ; 
Make  not  foes  of  those  who  stay. 

k  2 
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II. 

Space  likewise  hath  his  measures  three : 
With  never-wearying  energy 
Length  reaches  forward  ;  on  each  side 
Breadth  boldly  stretches  far  and  wide  ; 
Depth  searches  deeper  than  the  sea. 

These  to  man  as  types  are  given, 
Ever  strive  as  these  have  striven  ; 
Wouldst  thou  see  thine  end  attained — 
Halt  not,  rest  not  till  'tis  gained ; 
Seekest  thou  the  world  to  mould — 
Far  and  wide  thyself  unfold ; 
Being's  secrets  wouldst  thou  know — 
Thou  to  roots  of  things  must  go. 

Only  persistence  to  the  goal  can  guide, 

To  clearness  nought  but  knowledge  full  and  wide, 

And  in  abysmal  depths  doth  truth  reside. 


2. — DER   HANDSCHUH. 


On  a  day  to  his  wild-beast  cage 
To  see  his  lions  engage 
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In  fight  King  Francis  came, 
And  round  him  clustered  there 
Full  many  a  lady  fair 
And  many  a  lord  of  fame. 

A  signal  soon  from  the  king 

Bade  a  door  wide  open  swing. 

Entered  a  lion  with  stately  stride. 

And  solemnly  eyed 

The  circling  throng 

With  a  long 

And  searching  look, 

Then  his  mane  he  shook 

Limbs  stretched  and  prone 

He  laid  him  down. 

Again  a  sign  from  the  throne, 

And  open  swung 

A  second  door, 

Whence  sprung 

With  a  rush  and  a  roar 

A  tiger  the  gazing  crowd  before. 

Soon  as  the  lion  he  spied, 

Growling  loud 
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With  swinging  tail  he  lashed  his  side, 

And  lolling  a  blood-red  tongue 

Stared  uncowed. 

Then  warily  pacing, 

The  lion  facing, 

He  circled  round  still  growling  grim, 

Till  stretching  each  limb 

He  too  lay  prone. 

Again  a  sign  from  the  throne : 

Loud  clanging  the  back-drawn  bars  resounded, 

And  forth  two  leopards  bounded, 

Who,  eager  for  battle,  both  pell-mell 

Upon  the  tiger  fell. 

But  he  with  a  stroke  of  his  terrible  claws 

Sent  them  flying  ;  one  roar 

Gave  the  lion,  then  was  silent  once  more ; 

And  hungering  for  prey 

In  semi-cirque  lay 

The  great  cats  couching  in  dreadful  pause. 

When  lo  !  from  the  balcony  above 
A  fair  lady  her  glove 
The  lion  and  tiger  between 
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To  drop  was  seen, 

And  Delorges,  her  knight,  with  mocking  jest 

The  Lady  Cunegond  addressed  : 

Sir  Knight,  if  the  love  that  an  hour  gone  by 

You  vowed  to  me  be  not  a  lie, 

Go,  bring  me  my  glove  again." 

No  word  of  reply  that  knight  did  deign, 

But  lightly  into  the  cage 

Descended  with  steady  pace, 

And  right  in  the  face 

Of  its  guardians  grim  took  up  that  perilous  gage. 


With  wonder  and  shuddering  awe 
Knights  and  ladies  saw 
Him  calmly  bring  back  the  glove, 
And  every  mouth  praised  loud  the  deed  achieved, 
While  with  glance  of  welcoming  love 
That  promised  no  more  his  passion  to  prove 
The  Lady  Cunegond  him  received. 
And  he — he  flung  the  glove  in  her  face, 
Crying  "Thank  me  no  thanks  and  grace  me  no 
grace ! " 


And  left  her  for  aye  bereaved. 
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3. — LICHT  UND  WARME. 

We  face  the  world  in  fervid  youth 

With  fearless  joy  of  heart, 
Deeming  that  there  our  honest  truth 

Will  find  its  counterpart, 
And  dedicate  ourselves  to  fight 
As  champions  in  the  cause  of  right. 

But  that  the  world  is  false  and  hard 
We  soon  are  forced  to  own, 

And  in  the  strife  we  seek  to  guard 
From  scathe  ourselves  alone, 

Till  love  at  last  essays  in  vain 

To  pierce  our  cold  and  calm  disdain. 

Alas  !  too  often  wisdom's  rays 

A  frosty  brilliance  pour, 
And  well  for  him  whose  heart  not  pays 

For  all  his  worldly  lore. 
Thrice  happy  he  whose  deeds  proclaim 
A  head  of  ice,  a  heart  of  flame ! 
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FROM  GOETHE. 

ERLKONIG. 

WHO  rides  through  the  night  so  late  and  wild  ? 
'Tis  a  father  that's  riding  with  his  child  j 
He  clasps  the  boy  with  enfolding  arm 
And  closely  he  holds  him,  safe  and  warm. 

What  makes  thee,  my  child,  hide  thy  face  and  cling  ? — 

Seest  thou  not,  father,  the  Elfin  King  ? 

The  Elfin  King  with  his  robe  and  crown  ? — 

Tis  a  wreath,  my  child,  of  the  night-mist  brown. — 

"  Beloved  boy,  come,  fly  with  me  ! 
Merry  the  games  I  will  play  with  thee ; 
My  flowers  bloom  richly  on  many  a  mead 
And  my  mother  shall  tire  thee  in  golden  weed." 

Oh,  father,  father,  dost  thou  not  hear 
What  the  Elf  King  whispers  in  mine  ear  ? — 
Hush  thee,  my  child  ;  'tis  the  wind  that  heaves 
A  rustling  sigh  through  the  withered  leaves. — 
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"  Come,  lovely  boy,  with  me  wilt  wend  ? 

Full  well  my  daughters  thy  need  shall  tend ; 

With  song,  and  music,  and  dance  at  night, 

My  daughters  shall  charm  thee  to  slumbers  light."— 

Seest  thou  not,  father,  those  shapes  that  loom, 
The  Elf  King's  daughters,  athwart  the  gloom  ? — 
My  eyes,  my  child,  are  as  clear  as  thine, 
And  I  see  but  yon  willow  trunk's  glimmering  shine. 

"  I  love  thee,  thy  beauty  hath  charmed  me  so ; 
An  thou  wilt  not,  by  force  thou  needs  must  go ;  " — 
Oh,  father,  father,  now  hold  me  tight ! 
For  the  Elf  King  hath  done  me  a  deadly  spite  ! — 

The  moaning  child  with  shuddering  force 
The  father  clasped  as  he  spurred  his  horse, 
But  when  he  won  home  in  stress  and  dread 
The  boy  in  his  arms  lay  cold  and  dead. 
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FROM  GOTTSCHALL. 

AM   STRANDE. 

WHAT  write  the  sea-waves  on  the  sand ? 
The  secret  of  their  own  deep  woe, 
Their  everlasting  ebb  and  flow 
And  brief  rest  on  the  longed-for  strand. 

But  I  who  far  to  seaward  gaze — 
My  blissful  dreams  of  love  and  rest 
Upon  the  faithless  sand  imprest 

The  coming  tide  will  quickly  raze. 
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FROM  HAMMER. 

DEIN. 

I  FEEL  when  on  those  eyes  of  thine 
So  shy,  so  sweet,  I  look  my  fill 
As  though  I  watched  the  ocean  shine 
Beneath  the  moonlight  calm  and  still. 

11  Come  hither,  O  come  down  to  me  !  " 
Is  that  the  whisper  of  the  wave  ? 
Or  word  of  warning  speaks  the  sea  ? — 
"  Fly,  fly  from  me,  I  am  thy  grave  !  " 

If  towards  me  thou  dost  turn  and  smile, 
Humbly  my  fortune  I  extol : 

One  glance  of  thine  from  me  can  wile 
The  inmost  essence  of  my  soul. 

Old  griefs  and  joys,  my  chequered  lot, 
Seem  like  an  idle  dream  to  me ; 

What  life  was  mine  I've  clean  forgot 
Since  I  began  to  live  in  thee. 
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If  death  through  thee  my  life  shall  end, 

Right  gladly  will  I  face  his  frown  ; 
The  pang  of  such  a  fate  shall  lend 

To  all  my  days  their  perfect  crown. 
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FROM  HALM. 

MEIN  HERZ,  ICH  WILL  DICH  FRAGEN. 

MY  heart,  what's  love  and  whether 
Thou  know'st,  O  tell  me  true  ! 
"  Two  souls  that  move  together, 
One  heart  in  bosoms  two  !  " 

And  tell  me  whence  love  floweth  ? 

"  It  comes  and  it  is  there  !  " 
And  tell  me  how  love  goeth  ? 

"  Who  loses  had  it  ne'er  !  " 

And  when  is  love  the  purest  ? 

"  When  least  it  hath  self-will !  " 
And  what  love  is  the  surest  ? 

"  The  love  that  runs  most  still ! " 

Say  what  wealth  love  most  chooseth  ? 

"  Love's  richest  when  most  it  gives  ! " 
And  say  what  words  love  useth  ? 

"  Love  speaketh  not,  it  lives  !  " 
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FROM  F.    VON  SALLET. 

ERGEBUNG. 

WHAT  boots  it  that  the  tyrants  blind  me  ? 
Shall  the  sun  therefore  darkened  be  ? 
And  though  in  durance  vile  they  bind  me, 
Freedom  can  conquer  without  me  ! 

What  though  this  hand  of  mine  they  fetter 
That  of  a  pen  had  shaped  a  sword  ? 

The  Cause  shall  never  lack  a  better 
So  long  as  one  heart  seeks  the  Lord. 

What  though  the  word  God  seemed  to  inspire 
Be  lost  in  bondage  drear  and  dark  ? 

In  the  myriad-throated  thunder-choir 
My  voice's  silence  who  shall  mark  ? 

Still  flower  and  bird  shall  fill  Spring's  palace 
With  bloom  and  song,  nor  ends  his  reign 

Because  ye  in  your  clumsy  malice 
A  single  nightingale  have  slain. 
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FROM  PLATEN. 

WEM  LEBEN  LEIDEN  1ST  UND  LEIDEN  LEBEN. 

TO  whom  to  live  is  pain  and  pain  to  live, 
He  after  me  as  I  have  sung  may  sing ; 

Who  every  moment  sees  delight  take  wing 
As  soon  as  towards  it  he  begins  to  strive ; 
Who  wanders  in  a  labyrinth  of  care. 

And  out  of  it  no  way  can  ever  find  ; 

Whom  love  doth  seek,  but  only  seeks  to  bind 
And  hand  him  over  prisoner  to  despair ; 
WTho  conjures  every  thunderbolt  to  smite, 

And  every  stream  to  engulf  his  life  with  all 
The  agonies  that  rend  his  heart  and  blight ; 

Who  envies  even  the  dead  their  narrow  pall 
Where  love  can  do  them  now  no  more  despite, — 

He  knows  my  heart,  on  him  my  mantle  fall ! 

FINIS. 
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